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_ Tests by famous breeder of 
New Feeding Method 


of interest to every veterinarian 


Ordinarily, poultryis no concern of 
the veterinarian— yet today, with 
the poultry plague sweeping the 
country, veterinarians everywhere 
are being called on for aid. More 
and more veterinarians have found 
that the troubles of handling poultry 
closely parallel the < goo of 
breeding, feeding, and handling 
other live stock. For this reason, 
the following summary of recent ex- 
periments will interest you. 


HEN the practice of balanc- 

ing rations became general, it 
was looked to for a solution of all 
animal ills. Better feeding results 
were secured—but, as you know, 
“balanced grain rations”’ alone, fell 
short of being a complete program 
for animal nutrition. Many cases of 
malnutrition and digestive troubles 
kept on developing, and for the last 
several years constant research has 
been carried on to develop new food 
adjuncts that would correct these 
conditions. 


One of the most striking develop- 
ments in feeding has been that of 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast. Since 
it was introduced some two years ago, 
thousands of veterinarians and breed- 
ers have tested this new food adjunct 
with cattle, poultry, and swine and 
have found it an important factor in 
feeding and handling all kinds of 
livestock. 


New evidence of the value of 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast is 
continually developing. Harry R. 
Wewis, former Professor of Poultry 
idusbandry, New Jersey Agricultufal 
Experiment Stations, and a leading 
poultry authority has just completed 
some experiments which have a uni- 

Copyright , 1925, The Fleischmann Co. 


versal interest for everyone concerned 
with livestock and stock problems. 


Experiment I 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast for in- 
creasing Fertility and Hatchability. Two 
pens of 300 pullets were selected from birds 
hatched February 9, 1924. Both pens were 
put under lights October 1 and forced for egg 
production. At the end of five weeks, eggs 
were saved for hatching. The eggs from the 
Yeast-fed breeders hatched 25.2 per cent 
better than the eggs from the non-yeast- 
fed breeders! And the Yeast-fed breeders 
came through this period of heavy production 
in excellent condition—much better than those 
not fed Yeast. 


Experiment II 


Value of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast for 
cutting down Mortality. 556 baby chicks 
were placed in brooders. 408 of these were 
hatched from eggs from Yeast-fed breeders. 
The remaining 148 were hatched from eggs 
from non-yeast-fed breeders. The chicks were 
handled exactly the same. Mortality among 
the chicks from non-yeast-fed breeders was 
12.8 per cent up to three weeks of age. But 
among the chicks from Yeast-fed breeders, 
mortality was only 5.4 per cent—Jess than 
half the mortality rate of the others! Dry 
Yeast made the difference! 


These tests furnish new and startling 
evidence of the value of Fleischmann’s 
Pure Dry Yeast in promoting vitality, 
in speeding up growth, and in elimi- 
nating digestive disorders. Benefits to 
all other animals are equally amazing! 


A complete report on the tests being 
carried out with Fleischmann’s Pure 
Dry Yeast, and on the action of Yeast 
when added to the feed, has been pre- 
pared. Send for a copy—it’s free. The 
Fleischmann Company, 69 Bank St., 
New York. 





: The Fleisch Comp , Dept. D-160  : 
: 69 Bank St., New York, N. Y., or 327 So. : 
: La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., or 941:Mission : 
: St., San Francisco, Calif., or 314 Bell St., : 
: Seattle, Wash. ; 
: Please send me a copy of your new bulletin ; 
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Prize Winners For April 


lst Prize, Dr. Ernest F. Jardine, Basseterre, 
St. Kitts, British West Indies. 


2nd Prize, Dr. C. E. Teague, Thompson, Iowa. 


3rd Prize, Dr. Geo. E. Springer, Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 
4th Prize, Dr. Zac T. Nalls, Jasper, Florida. 


Owing to February being a short month and 10th will, of course, be considered as having 
the case report contest closing on March 10th, been entered for the May contest. 
several reports were received too late to be —_ 
included in the April contest, and thus the num- THE PRIZE CONTEST FOR MAY 
ber of manuscripts fell a little short of the mark For full details of the contest, refer to the 
set in March. However, twenty reports were announcement in the December issue, page 621. 
entered this month and passed upon by the _ In brief, the conditions are: 
judge. To stimulate a greater interest among its 
Dr. A. Ht. Baker of Chicago, awarded the readers in reporting their experiences for the 
prizes. No one can be said to be better quali- benefit of others in the profession, Veterinary 
fied for this work than Doctor Baker. He has Medicine will give during 1925 cash prizes 
had extensive experience as a practitioner, hav- amounting to $300.00 and various other prizes 
ing conducted a large veterinary practice in 
Chicago for forty years. For many years he 
was also dean of the Chicago Veterinary Col- 
lege and is thus well fitted to judge matters 
from an educator’s as well as from a practi- 
tioner’s point of view. 





The awards were as follows: 

First prize: Fifteen dollars to Dr. Ernest F. 
lardine, Basseterre, St. Kitts, British West In- 
dies, for his report on restraint and castration 
of horses and bulls. 

Second prize: Eight dollars to Dr. C. E. 
Teague, Thompson, Iowa, for his discussion of 
porcine obstetrics. 

Third prize: A yearly subscription to Veter- 
inary Medicine to Dr. Geo. E. Springer, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, for his account of “fright disease” 
in dogs. 

Fourth prize: Two dollars to Dr. Zac T. 
Nalls, Jasper, Florida, for his report on Filaria 
immitis, the cause of post-operative death in a 
dog. 

Space is not available in this issue to publish 
all of the reports received in the April contest, 
since a number were held over from March, De, Reale W. Belkan; GiciesGdé: tine, wie 


but those not yet published will appear in early jer of first prize in January for his report on 
issues. The manuscripts received after March rumenotomy in a cow. 
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of an undetermined value. The main prizes are 
twelve first prizes of $15.00 each, twelve second 
prizes of $8.00 each, twelve third prizes of a 
yearly subscription to Veterinary Medicine, and 
twelve fourth prizes of $2.00 each. One of each 
of these four prizes is to be awarded each 
month. 

Different judges will pass upon the manu- 
scripts submitted in the contest for each month, 
and contestants may submit as many different 
manuscripts as they choose for any month. 

The scope of discussions that may be entered 
in this contest is very wide and rather difficult 
to define. In general, it includes what is com- 
monly referred to as “case reports,” “clinical 
notes,” “autopsy findings,” “useful contrivances 
in practice,” “helpful hints,’ “professional prob- 
lems,” etc. For the present, minimal and max- 
imal limits of 200 to 2,000 words will be set upon 
manuscripts admissible to this contest. 

The contest for May closes April 10th. We 

rge readers to participate in it. Write up some 
of your experiences. Those who have done it 
say it isn’t hard after you once get started. 
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GREAT INTEREST SHOWN IN CASE 
REPORT CONTEST 
For the first four months of the contest, case 
reports have been received from 27 states, one 





Dr. J. Serling, Bronx, N. Y., winner of fourth 
prize in January for his report on strychnin 
poisoning in dogs. 
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Dr. W. B. Chapman, Powersville, Mo., winner 
of second and third prizes in January for his 
reports on surgical treatment of an infected 
udder and on traumatic pericarditis in a cow; 
first prize in February for report on parturient 
paresis; third prize in March for report on gas- 
tric engorgement with tympany in a mare. 


Canadian province and the British West Indies, 
distributed as follows: 
Reports Contributors 

California 2 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
New York 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Ontario 
Pennsylvania 
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South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
British West Indies 
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66 

Among the many comments on the case re- 
ports received from readers, the following are 
quoted: 

Dr. A. T. Kinsley states: “I have heard sev- 
eral favorable comments relative to the case 
reports published in Veterinary Medicine and 
believe they are taking well. It is creating an 
interest in recording and reporting cases.” 

Dr. J. K. Bosshart, Camden, N. Y., comments 
on the contest as follows: “I consider it a good 
method of bringing out practical hints from 
men in the field.” 

Dr. H. C. Fitch, Missouri Valley, Ia., writes: 
“Veterinary Medicine is getting better with 
each issue. I certainly enjoy and get a lot of 
good out of the case reports.” 

Dr. Edgar Money, Shelbyville, Ind., 
“The February issue was a good one. 


states: 
I was 








Dr. Rembrandt Morgan, Winfield, West Vir- 

ginia, winner of fourth prize in February for his 

aaa it of a case in a horse seriously injured 
by being cut with a scythe. 
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Dr. L. D. Myers, Haxtun, Colo., winner of third 
prize in February for his report of treatment of 
fractured legs in a dog. 
especially interested in the case reports. That 
kind of a fill of reading matter is the stuff. Let 
it continue and I surely believe you will hold 

the interest of a large reading clientele.” 

Dr. Rembrandt Morgan, Winfield, W. Va., 
was also much pleased with the number of case 
reports in the February issue, stating it was 
“an unusually good one.” 

Dr. John B. Bryant, Mt. Vernon, Ia., writes: 
“IT regard this contest as being of great value. 
The reports serve as a sort of round table dis- 
cussion. It is next best to a veterinary meeting 
where practitioners are prone to gather and ex- 
change experiences, which invariably results in 
much practical good. Let us talk shop more 
through the medium of the veterinary periodi- 
cals.” 

Dr. Hubert Zins, Wabasso, Minn., states: “I 
am sending in my renewal to Veterinary Medi- 
cine, anticipating that the case reports will con- 
tinue to appear. What I want and what in- 
terests me most is case reports.” 


A series of advertisements are appearing bi- 
weekly in the Nebraska Farmer over the sig- 
nature of the Nebraska State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association. The association intends to 
carry on this publicity during the spring and 
summer months for the purpose of familiarizing 
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Dr. G. A. Jones, Sedro-Woolley, Wash., winner 
of second prize in March for his discussion of 
torsion of the uterus in a cow. 


farmers with the veterinary profession, its func- 
tions and economic importance. The material 
used in the advertisements will also be incor- 
porated in a booklet. Requests received for 
these booklets in response to the publicity 
articles will be referred to the local, veterinarian 
who will be furnished a supply for distribution. 
In this manner a direct contact will be estab- 
lished. It is estimated that the association will 
reach about 75 per cent of the farmers in the 
state through this advertising. 


Drs. L. Enos Day, H. B. Raffensperger and 
J. S. Bengston of Chicago, sent a communica- 
tion to the newspapers on March 10th, calling 
attention to the fact that in the public press of 
Chicago of February 28th, Judge Olson, in 
commenting on the National University of 
Sciences relative to the McClintock investiga- 
tion, is reported to have made the following 
statement: “There,” he declared, “people with- 
out medical degrees and without proper qualifi- 
cations teach bacteriology and other intricate 
subjects sending out ‘horse doctors’ to prey 
upon the community.” It was pointed out that 
such a statement is very unfair to the veterinary 
profession of today, and evidently the judge has 
failed to keep pace with the advances made in 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


the past 25 years. The communication gave a 
brief outline of present educational requirements 
in veterinary medicine “for the enlightenment 
of Judge Olson as well as others who have not 
kept informed on the advancement of the veter- 
inary profession and use the term ‘horse doctor’ 
when they wish to refer to an incompetent, ir- 
responsible, uneducated person.” 


Are we sufficiently stable in the study and 
practice of veterinary medicine? We should 
be cautious against either a hasty acceptance or 
rejection of the many new ideas and suggested 
treatments that will present themselves for our 
consideration and use. There are those who 
are so conservative that they will reject all new 
innovations and there are as many others who 
will change their opinions as the weather-cock 
veers with the variable mood of the wind. 


Drs. Hughes and Payne of Manhattan, Kansas, 
found that hens exposed once a day for ten 
minutes to an electric lamp source of ultra-violet 
rays laid four times as many eggs as those 
which did not have the light treatment. The 
eggs from the irradiated hens had thicker shells, 
contained more lime, and twice as many of them 
hatched. 














2a —_ 


Dr. O. E. Gladfelter, York, Pa., winner of 
fourth prize in March for his report of an 
operation on a dog with hidden tail. 
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OFFICIAL SUPERVISION OF CITY 
MILK SUPPLIES NEEDED 

Regarding milk as a conveyor of disease, the 
U. S. Public Health Reports for November 7, 
1924, contain the following: 

“Milk is second in importance only to water 
as a vehicle of disease transmission. A public 
water supply unquestionably reaches a larger 
percentage of the people than any other single 
potential disease vehicle, but milk follows a 
close second. As a city grows larger its milk 
supplies tend to merge more and more until 
finally hundreds of thousands of people are sup- 
plied from one plant. It is easy to understand, 
therefore, why milk supplies, unless properly 
controlled, should be the vehicle for frequent 
outbreaks of disease, particularly if it is remem- 
bered that milk is a natural growing medium 
for certain disease-producing bacteria. 

“The frequency of milk-borne outbreaks of 
disease is well known. Surg. John W. Trask, 
in United States Public Health Service Bulletin 
No. 56, lists the following milk-borne outbreaks, 
collected from the literature by himself, Hart, 
Busey and Kober, occurring during the 27-year 


period 1880 to 1907. 
No. Outbreaks 





Disease: 
Re LS AIR poe Aaa eon RS oneereeny eae 317 
EE Se oe SO, Serna ee ee pene 125 
Diphtheria i , sedan WO 
Septic sore throat and pseudo-diphtheria...... 7 
IN is cs AR argh ance asseccap sed eee 500 





“One hundred and sixty-eight of these out- 
breaks were reported as occurring in the United 
States—equivalent to a rate of approximately 
six outbreaks per year. These figures are, of 
course, incomplete, and it must be obvious that 
many more outbreaks occurred than were re- 
ported in the literature. 

“During the past several months there has 
been made a questionnaire survey of milk-borne 
epidemics occurring in the registration cities of 
the United States during the six-year period, 
1917 to 1923. An advance estimate indicates 
that milk-borne outbreaks are still occurring 
in the registration cities of the United States 
at the rate of more than eight per year. The 
questionnaire has probably resulted in more 
nearly complete figures than those based on the 
previous search of the literature, but these fig- 
ures nevertheless indicate that while great 
strides have unquestionably been made in milk 
sanitation by many of the larger cities, the 
great majority of the registration cities are still 
experiencing an unnecessarily high rate of milk- 
borne epidemics. It is seriously doubted, in 


among the poultry flocks. 
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fact, whether there has been much reduction in 
milk-borne disease in the small registration 
cities.” 


EUROPEAN FOWL PEST INTRODUCED 
BY INVESTIGATORS 


According to information released to the press 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, March 
16th, the European fowl pest which appeared in 
poultry flocks of this country last December 
was introduced from France in the summer of 
1923 by an investigator working on filtrable 
viruses in a large eastern institution. The virus 
was obtained from the Pasteur Institute of 
France, a country in which the disease exists 
Dr. John R. Moh- 
ler, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
stated there is a possibility that the disease may 
have been introduced through some other chan- 
nel, but called attention to the fact that this is 
the only known introduction of this virus. He 
added further that the disease was first found 
in states where work was done with virus of the 
disease or in states very close to them. 

The investigator who introduced the fowl 
pest virus from France gave some of it to an- 
other investigator and on another occasion gave 
out a second sample for use in laboratory in- 
vestigations. It has also been brought out that 
an assistant to the introducer of the virus took 
some of it with him to his father’s home last 
summer and inoculated chickens in order to 
maintain a supply of live virus for continuing 
investigational work in the fall. It is reported 
that he inoculated chickens in June, July, Au- 
gust and September. It also has been learned 
that a firm of poultry dealers in New York City 
has regularly purchased birds from at least one 
of the institutions carrying on investigations 
with this highly contagious disease. 

Another fact bearing on the case is that one 
of the men studying fowl pest sent some virus 
of this disease to a clean state to be inoculated 
into chickens which were subsequently used in 
illustrating a lecture on the disease. While 
this work was being carried on by well meaning 
scientists, the very state in which they were 
conducting their investigations or had con- 
ducted them, placed embargoes against poultry 
from states far removed from any infected area, 
in somé cases 1,500 miles from any district 
where the disease has been known to exist. 

In connection with this fowl pest case, the 
Department of Agriculture wishes to emphasize 
that it does not permit the importation of ani- 
mals from countries having destructive animal 
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diseases not present here. The department also 
believes that the security of some of our great- 
est industries depends upon the observance of 
all precautions, not only by those engaged in 
commerce with foreign countries but by those 
engaged in scientific work. If it is against the 
policy of the Department of Agriculture to 
study dangerous foreign disease in this country, 
the same should be observed by other institu- 
tions. 

“We can only surmise,” said Doctor Mohler, 
“what losses we have escaped through the con- 
sistent enforcement of our rigid quarantine reg- 
ulations. Furthermore, it seems from past ex- 
perience in this ‘and other countries that the 
place to study dangerous foreign pests and dis- 
eases is in the countries where they exist and 
not in laboratories here where there is a po- 
tential danger that they may escape to do dam- 
age to our animal industry.” 


TUBERCULOSIS THE DESTROYER 

In a letter thanking Veterinary Medicine for 
the advertising space donated in the December 
issue, the publicity director of the National 
Tuberculosis Association states that it is his 
belief that the sale of Christmas seals exceeded 
$4,500,000. 

The association is authority for the statement 
that within less than two decades, the death rate 
from tuberculosis in the United States has been 
reduced from 202 deaths per 100,000 popula- 
tion in 1907 to 95 in 1923. Thus, in the latter 
year there was a saving of 117,700 lives, a num- 
ber equivalent to the entire population in 1920 
of any one of the following cities: Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Norfolk, Va.; Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Reading, Pa.; Lowell, Mass ; Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. 

A catastrophe that would wipe out the entire 
population of any of the foregoing cities would 
occupy front page space in every publication 
in the world for weeks, yet in an insidious man- 
ner that attracts comparatively slight attention, 
tuberculosis, even after the reduction afore- 
mentioned, achieved the equivalent of approx- 
imately that destruction last year and will do it 
this year. 


During the calendar year, 1924, foot-and- 
mouth disease received by far the greatest com- 
ment of any activity of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. The suppression of tuberculosis and 
of hog cholera were second and third in order, 
judging from the number of times discussions 
of these subjects were observed. The next most 
popular activity was the improvement of live- 
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stock through the better-sires, better-stock cam- 
paign. Eradication of cattle ticks ranked fifth, 
this, however, being work limited chiefly to the 
South. Federal meat inspection, though an out- 
standing activity affecting practically the whole 
country, received comparatively little comment, 
so generally accepted has this work become. 


RABIES IN INDIA 


Rai Sahib Debakar Dey, P. V. S., Assistant 
Principal of the Bengal Veterinary College, Cal- 
cutta, India, is the author of a series of articles 
on rabies appearing in a Calcutta paper. The 
disease is described in various animals and in 
man. The following is an account of the symp- 
toms in horses as observed at the college: 
“Cases sent to our hospital presented some pre- 
monitory signs of nervous excitability and in a 
day or two the animals became quite unman- 
ageable, had to be firfnly secured, became ex- 
tremely excited, tore bedding and other objects 
to pieces, fractured the shank bones and tore 
bits of their own muscles, foamed at the mouth, 
then the lower jaws dropped, breathing became 
stertorous and very difficult probably owing to 
severe contraction of the muscles on or around 
the diaphragm, and finally death took place 
from asphyxia. There was increased sexual de- 
sire throughout the course of the disease.” 


In cattle the symptoms are given as “great 
restlessness, excitability, depraved appetite, 
foaming at the mouth, champing of the jaws and 
grinding of the teeth, difficulty in swallowing, 
injected and wild staring eyes, convulsive 
twitching of the muscles, great sexual excite- 
ment (very marked in bulls), charging at and 
mounting upon other cattle and occasionally 
even attempting to bite them, great fury and 
violence followed by paralysis of the hind quar- 
ters, exhaustion and finally profound coma and 
death.” 


Although there is an increasing demand for 
wool due to increasing population, there is an 
apparent decrease in sheep production. The 
number of sheep in the United States, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom 
in 1904 was 142,922,000; in 1914, 176,342,000, and 
157,355,000 in 1924. There were approximately 
200,000,000 pounds more wool used in 1924 than 
produced. No doubt, improved sheep manage- 
ment, including the use of better sires has in- 
creased wool production but there will un- 
doubtedly be a shortage in wool in the not far 
distant future, unless there is increased produc- 
tion of sheep. 
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Bayer 205 [Naganol| 


By Dr. Hugo Hartnack, New York, N. Y. 


The first great achievement of chemotherapy, 
which has enjoyed widespread attention from 
the non-scientific as well as the scientific world, 
was the discovery of Ehrlich’s salvarsan. The 
securing of an elective effect in the blood 
through this remedy, particularly upon Spiro- 
chaeta pallida, is a triumph of human genius 
which cannot be overestimated. The veteri- 
narian subsequently used salvarsan for the treat- 
ment of animals, especially in cases of influ- 
enza pectoralis. 

Bayer 205 is another remedy of this nature, 
which in many countries has proved to be de- 
cidedly more important than salvarsan. Specific 
for trypanosomes, Bayer 205 was originally in- 
troduced as a remedy for the treatment of ani- 
mals, and owing to its very important thera- 
peutic value, it was later used for the treatment 
of man. 

Trypanosomes, the uni-cellular blood para- 
sites, oblong in shape and tapering off at both 
ends, provided with one flagellum, are very well 
known to the veterinary profession, though their 
terrors are little felt in the United States of 
America. Dourine, caused by Trypanosoma 
equiperdum, is the only disease in which this 
parasite has manifested itself in this country. 
The home of these trypanosome pests is in the 
tropics; hence, it is in these regions that their 
effects are most noticeable, especially in the 
causing of nagana in cattle and hogs, surra in 
cattle and horses, mal de caderas in horses, and 
el debab in camels. The effects of this plague 
are so disastrous that great fertile districts are 
uninhabited solely because with few exceptions 
all animals are quickly killed off by these mi- 
croorganisms, hence cattle-breeding is unprofit- 
able. There are many other uninfected dis- 
tricts into which the dread diseases are brought 
by the passage, through the fly-belt, of ani- 
mals for breeding purposes. The dreaded 
“sleeping sickness” of man is also caused by a 
trypanosome, which fact makes it doubly im- 
portant to exterminate the germ. 

Experiments and clinical tests on trypano- 
some-diseased animals have influenced the med- 
ical profession in countries where the disease is 
prevalent, to use Bayer 205 for the treatment of 
sleeping sickness in mankind. The Bayer con- 
cern therefore markets two different products 
with the designation “205.” The one designed 
for the veterinary practice is called “Naganol,” 
and the other, a little more refined and intended 


for human treatment, is called ““Germanin.” The 
importance of these two products may be seen 
in the fact that in the peace treaties between the 
Allies and the German government, the ques- 
tion was discussed of returning to Germany a 
part of her colonies provided Germany would in 
return give to the Allied governments Bayer 
205. 

Naganol is a white powder, easily soluble in 
water, and easy to sterilize. It contains neither 
arsenic nor quicksilver. Naganol may be given 
intravenously, subcutaneously, intralumbarly, in- 
tramuscularly and per os. The dosage for 
horses, covering treatment for fourteen days, is 
one gram for each 100 pounds of body weight, 
intravenously. As much as seven grams for a 
horse may be given at one time, the dose to 
be repeated in fourteen days’ time if indicated. 

Haendel and Joetten treated a large number 
of mice infected with nagana-trypanosomes, us- 
ing 0.001 to 0.0005 grams of the remedy, and 
obtained complete recovery within a few hours 
without recurrence. Similar results have been 
obtained for dourine-trypanosomes in laboratory 
tests on dogs and an ass. Many other scien- 
tists have frequently checked these experiments, 
with various species of animals, and thus con- 
firmed the results. Twelve animals treated with 
Naganol could not be infected after thirty days, 
but remained immune during the entire period. 
Animals receiving simultaneous injections of 
trypanosomes and Naganol did not become in- 
fected, while in all such tests the control ani- 
mals not treated with Naganol died in a short 
time. These included mice, guinea pigs, dogs 
and horses. In Rhodesia, hundreds of monkeys 
were infected, an examination of the blood 
sometimes disclosing one trypanosome for every 
three blood corpuscles. Every monkey treated 
with Naganol was completely cured. Five per 
cent died after the treatment, possibly from 
poisoning caused by the dead trypanosomes in 
the body. Monkeys treated with Naganol be- 
fore the infection with trypanosomes did not 
become ill at all. 

The same results are reported from the use of 
Bayer 205 in the field. Kleine and Fischer ob- 
tained complete recovery in approximately every 
case of sleeping sickness in humans. The same 
effect is obtained in nagana-diseased cattle. 
Pfeiler, Ellinger, Miesner and others in Ger- 
many report complete recovery in dourine. 
Balozet, Lavier and Velu obtained the same 
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splendid effects in French Africa, and the united 
experiments of the “Laboratoire de Service de 
l’élévage de Casablanca de Meknes” and the 
“Laboratoire de Parasitologie de la Faculté de 
Médecine de Paris” (Baumpt and Lavier, Bulle- 
tin de la Societé de la Pathologie Exotique, 
Paris, 1922) confirm these results, proving 
that Naganol is a very powerful specific, that it 
kills the Trypanosoma brucei, Trypanosoma 
rhodesiense, and Trypanosoma venezuelense; 
that it had only a slight if any effect, however, 
on Theileria, Piroplasma and Anaplasma. Wen- 
yon, (British Medical Jour., 1921) and Yorke 
(Annals. of Trop. Med. & Par. 1921) also add 
their confirmation. Baermann, in the Central 
Hospital at Petoemboeken (east coast of Su- 
matra), obtained complete recovery in surra of 
buffaloes, and similar results have been obtained 
by other authors in the treatment of el debab 
and su auru of camels, caused by Trypanosoma 
berberum. 

As a by-effect of the use of Naganol, lamini- 
tis sometimes occurs. It has also been observed 
that a few animals are able to stand very large 
doses of Bayer 205 without killing the try- 
panosomes. By combining Bayer 205, for such 
animals, with the injection of antimonii et po- 
tassii tartras, this difficulty has been overcome. 
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A great many publications are prophesying 
that in many parts of South America where 
stock-farming has until the present time been 
almost or entirely impossible, this industry may 
be carried on in the future. In Asuncion, in 
Paraguay, where the first pathogenic trypano- 
some in America was found (1901), the govern- 
ment directors, L. E. Migone and T. Osuna 
write, after treating 326 animals: “In studying 
these cases we have come to the conclusion that 
the problem of the future economic condition 
of these countries has been solved by the in- 
comparable effect of the new remedy, Bayer 
205, on the germ of mal de caderas, which has 
been overcome with certainty. Without any 
doubt, this remedy opens to the country new 
horizons in the development of its stock-farm- 
ing, and the state control of infectious diseases 
has a new channel through which to exercise 
its protecting activity in the preservation of 
animal health.” 

For the United States of America, Naganol 
at present has no direct value, because the few 
dourine-diseased horses are killed. The fact 
that Bayer 205 has proved to be efficacious in 
the treatment of coryza gangraenosa bovum 
(malignant catarrh of cattle) seems to me to 
be of only slight importance at this time. 





CANKER 

Canker appears to result from infection gain- 
ing entrance by some break in the continuity 
of the hoof. 

This infection sets up a progressive necrosis 
of young cells arising from the germinative 
epithelium covering the matrix, but does not, 
as a rule, destroy completely the germinative 
layer, as under appropriate antiseptic treatment 
infection can be destroyed and healthy horn 
reforms. 

The vascular matrix reacts to the irritation of 
infection by becoming hypertrophied but not 
necrotic. 

Infection is of a very mixed nature, the 
bacillus of necrosis probably being the chief 
organism, but further investigation of cases, 
taking material from the encroaching border of 
the disease-process is suggested. 

The limits of the disease are best defined by 
a primary radical operation so as to leave the 
diseased matrix sharply contrasted with the 
neighboring healthy matrix. 

Hypertrophied matrix is, reduced by surgical 
means, so that the configuration of the foot 


resembles that of a healthy foot with the horn 
removed over a similar area. 

After removal of the bulk of the infected 
tissue, simple antiseptics are able to kill re- 
maining organisms and are non-irritant to the 
horse—W. M. Mitchell, in The Veterinary 
Record. 





Dr. Steenbock of Wisconsin, has found that 
hogs kept in the shade and fed on inadequate 
diet will become crippled in the legs if kept in 
the shade, but they .thrive on the same diet if 
permitted a place in the sun. 


From some preliminary experiments, it has 
been demonstrated by Workman, Baldwin & 
Nelson that rats suffering from the lack of vit 
amins A and B succumb to the effects of smalle: 
quantities of diphtheria toxin than do normal! 
rats on a complete diet. The immunity mechan- 
ism in the avitaminic rats is apparently not dis- 
turbed but their vitality has been lowered by 
the deficient diet 
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Veterinary Publicity 


By Dean R. R. Dykstra, Veterinarian Division, Kansas State Agricultural College* 


Hudson Maxim in Reminiscences and Com- 
ments says: “A man ought not to be so re- 
ticent as to sit like the ow! and think and blink 
his wisdom away in silence.” 


It is my personal belief and opinion that in a 
very large number of instances, professions are 
judged by the general public not so greatly by 
the professional ability of the individual mem- 
bers of the profession as by the publicity the 
individual can get for himself. Anything that 
applies to the individual member of a profession 
applies with equal force to the profession as a 
whole. Some of the most successful men in the 
world have not been men of extraordinary abil- 
itv, but they have been successful in drawing 
attention to themselves and in making other 
people believe that they possessed more than 
average ability. There is no denying the fact 
that if a person or a profession can attract de- 
sirable attention and if at the same time he has 
the knowledge and ability to back up his ad- 
vertising propensities, he will soon become an 
outstanding figure. The veterinary profession 
is one of the really great professions in the 
world today. There is no other profession that 
has made such rapid strides in advancement as 
the veterinary profession. At the same time 
there has been no profession that has adver- 
tised itself so little or called so little attention 
to itself as the veterinary profession. At times 
it is enough to completely dumbfound one to 
learn that the person of average intelligence, 
not particularly interested in the veterinary pro- 
fession, is still of the belief that the veterinarian 
treats only diseases of horses and pays no at- 
tention to other matters. Many people that hold 
these opinions nevertheless seem to have sub- 
conscious information or knowledge of the vet- 
erinary profession. The writer of this article 
has on numerous occasions informed people of 
this kind that the veterinary profession touched 
their lives almost daily by its activities in meat 
and milk inspection and other sanitary work. 
The usual reply made is, “Well, of course, I 
knew that the veterinary profession was doing 
that, but in my boyhood days the veterinarian 
did nothing but treat sick horses and that boy- 
hood impression has remained with me.” 

The thought has sometimes occurred to me 


* Presented at the Sixth Annual Vetcrinary Conference, 
University of Illinois, February 16 and 17. 


that the veterinary profession has in the past 
been functioning so perfectly and with so little 
friction that it has not attracted attention to it- 
self. We have here the peculiar situation of a 
profession carrying on its duties so thoroughly 
that the general public is not aware of the fact 
that they are being performed. Some veterinar- 
ians might arise and say, “The thing for the 
profession to do, then, is to neglect some of its 
important duties and in this way attract atten- 
tion.” Unfortunately, this would be undesirable 
attention and no profession can afford it. In 
fact, prolonged undesirable attention would 
probably result in the total elimination of the 
veterinary profession or the substitution for it 
of forces more competent to perform its duties. 
The veterinary profession should go on render- 
ing true service, as it has done in the past, but 
should not be afraid to tell the world of these 
activities. Proper advertising will do more to 
elevate the profession, will attract more young 
men into it, will make the profession more re- 
munerative, and will present still greater oppor- 
tunities for service. 


I am inclined to the belief that members of 
the veterinary profession have not yet succeeded 
in properly orientating themselves. In atten- 
dance at numerous veterinary meetings we have 
frequently been struck by the fact that certain 
individuals or certain groups are working en- 
tirely for their own interests, with no thought 
for the betterment of the profession or for the 
live stock industry. Of all professions, the vet- 
erinary profession should be altruistic. That 
man who goes into the veterinary profession 
with the sole idea in mind of making a living 
out of it is not going to be a successful veteri- 
narian. 


Practically all the states in the Union have 
laws on their statute books regulating the prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine. How common is 
the mistake that these laws were placed there 
to protect the veterinarian and his interests. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. No state is 
particularly interested in the welfare of any 
particular group of its citizens. The state is 
interested only in the welfare of the people as a 
whole. Veterinary laws were placed on the 
statute books to protect the live stock industry 
from incompetent veterinary service. The state 
is genuinely interested in its great live stock 
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industry and the state cannot afford to have this 
industry tampered with by persons not qualified 
by training or experience to give efficient serv- 
ice. It was on this basis that the state veteri- 
nary laws were passed. Attempts have been 
made, upon various occasions, to pass laws that 
would legally entrench the veterinarian in re- 
gard to certain prerogatives which he believes 
belong to himself. If such laws are based upon 
the supposition that they will benefit the live 
stock industry of the community, there has been 
no difficulty in obtaining their enactment, but 
when they are pressed with the sole idea of en- 
trenching the veterinarian, they have invariably 
failed, and in some instances have so aroused 
the law givers that they have threatened to 
wipe all veterinary regulation from the statute 
books. Veterinarians should not forget that 
the primary reason for their existence is to pro- 
tect the live stock health of the nation. 


The Individual Veterinarian as an Advertiser 
The individual veterinarian must be enthu- 
siastic about his profession and believe thor- 
* oughly in it. If he cannot adopt this attitude, it 
is better for himself and certainly better for the 
profession if he would leave it. During the last 
few years of readjustment there have been too 
many members of the veterinary profession that 
have assumed a peculiarly destructive attitude 
towards the profession in which they are working. 
Would any other organization be capable of 
maintaining its professional existence, and this 
means the confidence of the community, if it 
were constantly adopting an attitude of de- 
structive criticism toward itself? I do not mean 
to convey the impression that the veterinarian 
should be an optimist under all circumstances, 
but he should at least thoroughly believe in his 
profession. A man is defeated to the extent of 
at least 50 per cent if he does not thoroughly 
believe in the work in which he is engaged. 
How can he make others believe in it when he 
himself, at best, is only lukewarm toward it? 
The profession can advertise itself in no better 
way than by a wholesome optimism and a spirit 
of enthusiasm, because there is for the veteri- 
narian as big and broad a field of human en- 
deavor as that ever offered to any other group 
of professional men. 
Summary 
1. The veterinary profession must have an 
enthusiastic and wholesomely optimistic respect 
for itself. In those individuals not possessing 
it at this time, it may be engendered by constant 
and opportune reiteration of the profession’s 
accomplishments. 
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2. The profession must consider every ob- 
stacle an opportunity. Men and organizations 
having no obstacles to overcome soon die of 
dry-rot. 

3. No one actively engaged in the veterinary 
profession, should be otherwise than thoroughly 
prepared. He should consider his scholastic 
training as a foundation. The superstructure is 
built by experience, by human contacts, and by a 
still further search for information. As a thor- 
oughly trained man, he will be an advertised 
man. 

4. If the veterinary profession would be hon- 
ored as a profession, then every one of its com- 
ponent links must have the bearing, and the 
qualities, and the attributes that distinguish the 
professional man. It will advertise the profes- 
sion favorably. 

5. Veterinarians should be active leaders in 
their respective communities in everything that 
relates to their profession. They should court 
desirable publicity by promoting calf and pig 
clubs, by calling attention to the desirability of 
adequate meat and milk regulations, by address- 
ing luncheon and other clubs, by appearing on 
programs. of medical societies, by articles in 
their local papers regarding veterinary informa- 
tion that should have wide dissemination, by 
joining the local farm bureau and co-operating 
closely with it for the common good. By pro- 
moting fair associations, horse pulling contests 
and innumerable other methods that will occur 
to a keen and active mind. 

6. The veterinary profession will be strength- 
ened and advertised as it becomes more thor- 
oughly organized for public good. Its central 
idea should be for the welfare of the live stock 
industry, and a considerable responsibility as 
guardians of human health. Veterinary organ- 
izations can foster this by maintaining the rights 
of the profession, and individuals should 
strengthen organizations by membership and 
whole-hearted support. 

7. Every state veterinary organization should 
develop some plan of constantly and consistent}, 
placing its services in an ethical way before the 
public. Newspaper publicity, radio broadcast- 
ing, banquets with responsible and influential 
men as guests are some of the methods. 

8. Veterinarians and county farm bureau 
agents should co-operate. They must in some 
localities first remove the chips from their shou! 
ders. By thorough co-operation and conscien- 
tious regard for each other’s and the public's 
rights, they will find a potent source of adver- 
tising. 
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9. Federal and state veterinary work have 
done much to advertise the veterinary profes- 
sion. They should merit the support of the 
profession. 
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10. Above all, the profession must be domi- 


_ nated by a desire to render service. The reward 


will come. 





Bacillary White Diarrhea of Chicago 


Bacillary white diarrhea has become recog- 
nized as one of the most serious diseases with 
which poultrymen have to contend. Particu- 
larly is this so when a few infected hens or pur- 
chased chicks are capable of spreading the in- 
fection among newly hatched chicks and attack 
the very foundation of the poultry industry. 
Some united effort should be made by veteri- 
narians to assist the poultrymen in controlling 
this disease. The effort to establish accredited 
hatcheries should be supported whole-heartedly 
by the veterinarians who should also see to it 
that disease control is included in the program 
and its administration placed in competent 
hands, 

Cause: Bacillary or infectious white diarrhea 
is caused by a small Gram-negative rod belong- 
ing to the paracolon group of micro-organisms 
termed Salmonella pullora. This organism 
shows a predilection for ovarian tissue, and lo- 
calizes in partly developed yolks. A certain 
number of normally developed ova will contain 
the organisms which are transmitted through 
the egg to the baby chick. In the baby chick 
a generalized septicemia develops. 

Symptoms: The symptoms of bacillary white 
diarrhea are not sufficiently Characteristic to 
distinguish this disease from other bowel 
troubles. A bacteriologic examination is nec- 
essary to confirm a diagnosis of bacillary white 
diarrhea. The most characteristic indications 
are heavy losses among chicks a few days to a 
few weeks old when the methods of feeding and 
brooding cannot be incriminated. The onset 
is usually sudden. Chicks refuse to eat, huddle 
together and stand with a sleepy attitude. 
Droppings are thin, white in color and often 
mat the down below the vent. A _ peculiar 
“cheep” is often made when the chick attempts 
to void the droppings. Practically all sick 
chicks die in from a few hours to two days after 
the onset of the disease. 

Post-mortem appearance: On opening a 
chick dead of bacillary white diarrhea one 
usually finds: first, an unabsorbed yolk, the con- 
tents of which may be fluid, semi-solid or firm. 
Second, an inflammation of the liver which has 
resulted in either a deep yellow colored or in a 
red swollen organ with small pinpoint gray 


spots. Third, ceca filled with pasty material. 
Fourth, emaciation of the skeletal muscles 
Final and positive diagnosis depends upon the 
isolation of Salmonella pullora from the sus- 
pected chicks. : 

Methods of transmission: The common 
means by which the disease is introduced into 
the flock is by the purchase of infected eggs or 
baby chicks. Infected chicks discharge the 
organism in the feces. The food, water and 
litter become contaminated from the infected 
feces and the infection is spread quickly to 
other chicks. The majority of infected chicks 
die from the disease. A few recover and be- 
come chronic carriers. The disease may be 
transmitted from one adult bird to another but 
this method of transmission is probably less 
common than is often supposed. During the 
past two years several negative hens kept with 
positive birds have failed to become infected. 
Negative males kept with positive females have 
remained negative. Negative females kept with 
positive males have also remained negative. 
That transmission never occurs in this manner 
cannot be stated, however. 

The virulence of Salmonella pullora varies 
greatly. This explains why the mortality in 
some infected flocks is much lower than in 
others. It also explains why the transmission 
from bird to bird varies. 

Differential diagnosis: It must be kept in 
mind that errors of diet and brooding lead to 
bowel disturbances manifested by a white diar- 
rhea. If history, symptoms and post-mortem 
appearances do not warrant a diagnosis, the 
assistance of a diagnostic laboratory should be 
sought. 

Handling an infected flock: When a diag- 
nosis of bacillary white diarrhea has been au- 
thentically made, the following steps should be 
taken immediately to keep losses down to a 
minimum. 

1. Kill and burn all visibly affected chicks. 

2. Remove and burn all litter, feed and other 
contaminated material in the brooder house. 

3. Thoroughly clean, scald and disinfect the 
entire brooder house and every piece of equip- 
ment. 
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4. Allow only perfectly healthy chicks to 
enter the clean brooder house. 


5. Clean and disinfect the brooder house and: 


equipment daily until the infection is well under 
control. 

6. To prevent further spread of the disease 
by means of the drinking water, the following 
drugs are recommended: 

Potassium permanganate, 1:4,000 (one-fourth 
teaspoonful to two gallons of water). 

Bichlorid of mercury, 20 grains to each gallon 
of water. 

Sulpho-carbolates with mercuric chlorid, 30 
grains to each gallon. 

Whenever possible it is always best to move 
the healthy chicks to new quarters entirely. 
Sour milk is indicated in treating affected flocks. 
In addition to the medicinal value of the lactic 
acid, the milk proteins form a splendid food. 

The foregoing line of treatment is planned to 
save healthy chicks from becoming infected and 
not to cure those already sick. Eternal vigi- 
lance must be exercised until the entire flock 
has been cleaned up and no further deaths occur. 
Eradication by Means of the Agglutination Test 

The eradication of bacillary white diarrhea 
seems to be within the scope of possibilities if 
the agglutination test is properly and systemat- 
ically applied and all reactors disposed of. Like 
all biologic tests this one is not perfect but it is 
as reliable as can be expected and it renders a 
valuable service. Regular periodic testing of 
birds at this station indicates that the test is 
very reliable. Birds which were positive at the 
first test remained so through all subsequent 
tests regardless of laying conditions. Negative 
birds remained so constantly. A few very low 
reactors gave varying results. From our present 
knowledge birds should be at least one year old 
before they are tested. 

Proper preparation of the birds before the 
blood samples are collected favors clear serum 
and insures more accurate readings. Well fed 
and high producing hens have a great deal of 
free fat in their blood which remains in the 
serum and clouds the test fluid. If the birds 
are given only a light feed in the evening, and 
all food is withheld on the following morning, 
until after the birds have been bled, the serum 
will usually remain clear. The birds should be 
shut up in the house the night before they are 
to be bled. In this way they may be driven 
into a catching coop without undue excitement. 

To collect the blood samples one requires a 
sharp, sterile pointed scalpel or pen knife, (a 
small curved bistoury is recommended), a pan 
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of antiseptic and a sufficient number of leg- 
bands and small tubes, or one-dram vials, prop- 
erly sterilized, labeled and corked. 

If the birds are not already banded, numbered 
legbands should be placed on each bird’s leg 
before bleeding is commenced. 

The bird is held between the operator’s knecs 
in a comfortable and easy position. With one 
wing held up and spread out, a few feathers are 
plucked from its under surface near the joint 
which corresponds to the elbow. With the 
sharp sterile scalpel a puncture is made through 
the skin and into the vein in a longitudinal di- 
rection. The vein can readily be seen as a blue 
line beneath the skin. The blood is allowed to 
run into the tube until it is about half full (one 
teaspoonful is sufficient). The tube is then 
corked and the band number of the bird is 
written on the label. A cotton pledget dipped 
out of the antiseptic solution is placed over the 
wound and the bird is released. Bleeding soon 
stops without further attention. When all the 
birds have been bled in this manner the vials 
are packed and sent to a laboratory where the 
agglutination test may be run. The blood 
samples should be kept cool at all times to pre- 
vent spoiling, but must not be allowed to freeze. 

Some veterinarians purchase the necessar) 
glassware and antigen and conduct the tests in 
their own office. This may be of immense value 
to their clients but the disease cannot be erad- 
icated from the county or state in this manner. 

Management of infected flock: All positive 
or questionable reactors should be removed from 
the flock and éither kept separate for infertile 
egg production or sold on the market. The 
premises should be disinfected as an additional 
precautionary measure before the negative 
breeding stock is turned in. The flock should 
be retested every year until no more positive 
birds are discovered.—Mo. State Poultry Ex 
periment Station. 


FOWL CHOLERA 

Fowl cholera occurs every month of the year 
in Illinois. It is one of the most destructive 
dseases of farm poultry Not all of the losses 
accredited to fowl cholera, however, are con- 
firmed by laboratory diagnosis. Approximately 
one-half of the acute diseases of poultry diag- 
nosed as fowl cholera, proved upon laborator\ 
examination to be fowl typhoid. There are 
some symptoms common to both diseases. If 
you have encountered fowl typhoid in your lo 
cality do not overlook the possible recurrence of 
this disease on other farms.—Animal Pathology 
Exch., Univ. of Ill. 
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Treatment of Retained Afterbirth in the Cow* 


By S. L. Stewart, Olathe, Kansas 


The causes of afterbirth retention can be 
summed up in a few words; first, accidental 
abortion and premature birth; second, nutri- 
tional abortion; third, abortion from infection. 

Accidental abortion and premature births 
caused by injuries of various kinds are not very 
common but do occur, and the afterbirth is 
usually retained, but after its removal such 
cases are of little significance. 

Nutritional abortion is observed only enzoot- 
ically and is of importance in some localities 
but will not be discussed in this paper, except 
to say that the treatment should be mostly pre- 
ventive, by properly feeding the cows. 

Retained afterbirth caused by infection is very 
common and also very serious and is of great 
significance. To the dismay of the general 
practitioner, these conditions are rapidly be- 
coming worse year by year. These cases are 
increasing in number and severity because of 
improper care, insanitary housing, sale and ex- 
change of cows, increasing virulence of the in- 
fection and introduction of infection in non- 
infected herds. 

Knowing the kind of the existing uterine in- 
fection and inflammation present, it then be- 
comes a problem of systematic treatment. The 
treatment should be both preventive and cura- 
tive. 

The initial treatment of a retained afterbirth 
should be attempted along the same lines as 
the treatment of any other infected or inflamed 
area of the body; that is, the treatment admin- 
istered should be according to the tissues in- 
volved, the causative factors of the infection 
and the character of the inflammation. 

The first step in treating any retained fetal 
membranes is an early careful examination for 
the purpose of arriving at a correct diagnosis, 
and ascertaining the degree of the uterine par- 
esis or degree of uterine contraction. The cause 
and condition should be noted carefully, as they 
indicate more than anything else the probable 
severity of the retention and inflammation and 
are usually a fairly good guide as to the present 
and after treatment. If the membranes can be 
easily detached, without causing severe pain to 
the patient, or causing an unusual amount of 
irritation to the mucous membrane of the uterus, 


* Presented at the Short Course for Veterinarians, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Feb. 5, 1925. 


their removal should be accomplished at that 
time, because it is only after their removal that 
the fundamental metritis which caused the re- 
tention can be treated with any directness or 
certainty in order to prevent the recurrence dur- 
ing the next gestation. 

The procedure in the removal of an after- 
birth is to secure the cow with a bull lead. Se- 
cure the tail well forward to the left side if the 
left arm is to be used or to the right side if the 
right arm is to be used. The left arm is prefer- 
able to use if the afterbirth is in the right horn. 
Wash the external genital organs and all sur- 

















Illustrating how firmly and closely the after- 
birth of an eight months pregnancy adheres to 
the maternal cotyledons. 


rounding parts and apply a 2 per cent solution 
of aseptogen, etc., then clean the hand and arm 
to be used and apply a mild soap lather to the 
arm and hand. With the right hand grasp the 
protruding membranes and apply tension as this 
tends to hold the uterus in the right position for 
membranes to be detached. The attached coty- 
ledons should first be squeezed with a slow, firm 
pressure to relieve the congestion and reduce 
their size; then, while still holding the cotyle- 
dons, the.thumb should be brought into play 
with a rolling movement thus separating the 
afterbirth from the maternal cotyledons, de- 
taching the membranes with the least irritation 
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possible to the mucous membrane of the ma- 
ternal cotyledon. When all are detached the 
membranes will come away in a mass; however, 














The proper position of the hands in removing an 
afterbirth. Also showing the left hand in the 
act of squeezing the cotyledon so that its size 
may first be reduced and then the rolling pro- 
cess with the thumb to detach the placental 
cotyledon from its maternal cotyledon. 


it often happens that the membranes tear into 
pieces, but each piece must be removed. 


After the membranes have all been removed, 
both skill and judgment are again needed in the 
after-treatment. As. Dr. Kingman of Ft. Col- 
lins, said, “Usually proper care can not be given 
such cases, as the value of the animal will not 
permit. This is a factor not easily impressed 
upon the client and I am sure that many veter- 
inarians have not come to realize that they are 
attempting an impossible treatment when they 
try to handle some cases satisfactorily so far 
as the health of the animal is concerned and 
still remain within the practical limits of the 
client’s pocket book. So there are two ways 
of treating retained afterbirth, i. e., first, the 
right way; second, the way we have to treat 
them in practice.” 


The way we have to treat them in practice is 
the all important problem with every veterinar- 
ian in the field of general practice. But, even 
then science can be added to practical knowl- 
edge and experience. During the process of re- 
moving the afterbirth, uterine contractions 
should increase until by the time the membranes 
are detached and removed, the uterus will be 
contracted so closely to the arm that the opera- 
tion is decidedly difficult. Whether the uterus 
contracts or not, an antiseptic should be de- 
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posited deeply within the uterus. If the uterus 
is in a state of paresis, and contraction does not 
take place during the operation or by the time 
the membranes are removed, a 5-mil dose of 
pituitary extract is indicated and should be ad- 
ministered. Then if there ever was an indica- 
tion for the use of bacterins, a metritis bacterin 
is surely indicated in all cases of retained after- 
birth and a 5 c.c. dose should be administered 
and repeated in 48 to 72 hours. A third dose 
should be administered in about 5 to 7 days. If 
pituitary extract was indicated when the after- 
birth was removed, it should also be repeated 
in 48 to 72 hours. 

If the patient exhibits unusual pains or coty- 
ledon hemorrhage persists during the removal 
of an afterbirth, operation should cease at once, 
an antiseptic should be deeply deposited into 
the uterus and a dose of pituitary extract and a 
dose of bacterin administered. This treatment 
is very essential as the antiseptic assists in the 
destruction of the bacteria present, lessens de- 
composition of the afterbirth, soothes the mu- 
cous membranes and thus relieves the pain. The 
pituitary extract stimulates pituitary secretion 
and uterine or muscular activity, gives tone to 
the paretic uterine wall and causes decided con- 
traction, thus assisting materially in the separa- 
tion of the afterbirth and decidedly lessening the 
amount of uterine absorption. 

When bacterin is injected into an animal, the 
intra- and extra-cellular products of the organ- 
isms cause a stimulation of the animal cells re- 
sulting in increased production of substances 
capable of destroying living organisms of the 
kind injected, thereby raising the resistance of 
the animal to a certain type of infection. 

The owner should be advised to keep the pa- 
tient dry and warm, and provide plenty of hay 
to eat and lukewarm water to drink. If the 
patient exhibits symptoms of a toxemia or a 
weakness, a general stimulant, carminative, and 
stomachic, should be administered at regular 
intervals until toxemic symptoms disappear. 

In 24 hours from the time the operation of re- 
moving the afterbirth was delayed, an exani- 
ination of the patient should be made and if any 
part of the membranes still remain they must 
be detached and removed, as the operation can 
now be completed without serious injury to the 
mucous membrane or causing undue pain to the 
patient. 

After treatment, if indicated, should be along 
the same lines as formerly recommended. 


Cases will be found where the cervix has so 
nearly closed that the hand can not be intro- 
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duced. In such cases the cervix should be 
dilated, if this can be done without causing too 
much pain or laceration of the mucous mem- 
brane; otherwise it is advisable to massage the 
uterus through the rectal wall, then remove 
what membranes can be obtained, deposit an 
antiseptic into the uterus, administer pituitary 
extract and metritis bacterin with the same 
general advice to the owner as before recom- 
mended. 


In my judgment, preventive measures and 
preventive treatment will, in the near future, 
take the place of treating the pathologic condi- 
tion causing retained afterbirth. First, by using 
influence with the clients to breed only sexually 
healthy animals; second, by bacterinizing the 
known infected cows at stated intervals during 
their period of non-pregnancy, then a series of 
treatments two or three times during the period 
of pregnancy. 

In order to know how other veterinarians 
treated retained afterbirth, 15 blank question- 
naires were sent to that many veterinarians of 
prominence in cattle practice who have become 
fairly successful in the treatment of retained 
afterbirth. All were unanimous in recommend- 
ing the manual removing of the membranes 
where possible. There was some difference of 
opinion on the method of after-treatment, and 
but little difference in the medicinal agents used. 
A limited few use pituitary extract and a small 
number report the use of bacterin. 


If a well formulated systematized method of 
diagnosing and treating retained afterbirth is 
strictly followed, the percentage of recoveries 
in the cases treated is large and usually satis- 
factory because the cow treated usually con- 
ceives and delivers a live calf. However, there 
is a small percentage that do not make a satis- 
factory recovery, but about the same results are 
obtained in treating all other diseases. A very 
large percentage of all the cases attended by 
lavmen or herdsmen do not make satisfactory 
recovery and veterinarians should not charge 
themselves with the results of the laymen’s 
mistakes. Such cases frequently terminate in 
sterility and some times death. 


Dr. F. B. Hadley, University of Wisconsin, 
recommends that “whenever a cow retains her 
afterbirth a competent veterinarian should be 
consulted immediately, since the prompt re- 
moval of the.membranes is essential to the ani- 
mal’s well being. If the cow is worth saving 
for breeding purposes this is the time when the 
veterinarian can render the most effective and 
economical service.” 
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Dr. W. L. Williams in his letter stated, “A 
dairy cow, by the large, wears out in her uterus. 
I have just examined the afterbirth of a famous 
sixteen-year-old cow after her thirteenth calf. 
Her uterus was still ‘young,’ far younger than 
that of most three-year-olds and unspeakably 
younger than that of a two-year-old which had 
had severe retained afterbirth, No cow which 
had at any time in her life suffered from re- 
tained afterbirth could have had a uterus like 
that of the sixteen-year-old mentioned. But a 
cow which has suffered from retained afterbirth 
may again breed.” 


Dr. F. F. Brown said that long ago he quit 
the practice of flushing the uterus, as it was 
distressing to the patient, forced infection into 
the uterus, and sometimes flushing causes 
death. 


As sequelae of rétained afterbirth and more 
especially where the afterbirth is not removed 
and the cows treated, we find decrease in milk 
production, mammitis, vulvitis, vaginitis, cer- 
vicitis, metritis, salpingitis, ovaritis, sterility, 
each of a varying degree and causing loss of 
flesh and profit. 

















This afterbirth shows the phosphatic matter of 
the chorion, which has collected in masses in 
many places where it is enveloped by the sub- 
jacent mucous connective substance of the mem- 
brane. These phosphatic bodies become de- 
tached and finally accumulate in a mass called 
hippomanes. This afterbirth is from a five 
months pregnancy. 
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Blood Pressure and its Application 
in Canine Practice 


By J. G. Horning, D. V. M., and A. J. McKee, D. V. M., Houston, Texas 


So many requests have been made for a more 
simplified article on blood pressure work that 
we decided to write a supplement to the article 
already published in Veterinary Medicine, (Jan- 
uary, 1924) in this answering the numerous 
questions that have been asked us about this 
work. For those who do not have their old file 
to refer to we will at first give a short resumé 
of the first article. 


Instrumentation: The most accurate instru- 
ment is the mercury type, the writers preferring 
the Baumanometer used in conjunction with the 
special sleeve devised by Dr. Horning. The 
handiest for carrying with you on calls is the 
aneroid type of which thefe are several good 
makes on the market. In our work here we 
use the Baumanometer for hospital work and 
the aneroid type for work at the home. We 
make a test of our aneroid instrument every day 
to insure of accuracy; this can be done with a 
rubber Y-connector allowing attachment of 
aneroid and Baumanometer. 


Technic: The dog should be placed on his 
right side on a table or the floor and the cuff 
applied at the highest point possible on the left 
hind leg, special care being taken in tightening 
the straps of the cuff so that equal pressure is 
applied over the area covered by the cuff. By 
having an attendant or the owner hold the dog 
in the recumbent position, the bulb and dial are 
held by an assistant while the leg is grasped 
by the operator and the femoral artery palpated 
between the stifle and hock with the right hand. 
while the artery is palpated on the foot with the 
left hand. As soon as the pulsation is discerned, 
the operator signals with a nod of the head, and 
the assistant exerts a steady pressure on the 
bulb, inflating the cuff with air until the opera- 
tor is no longer able to get a pulsation, and he 
then makes his reading at the point where the 
column of mercury or the hand on the dial rests; 
this gives him the systolic pressure, when at 
another nod the assistant releases the air slowly 
and evenly. As soon as the operator again feels 
the pulsation he notes the position on the col- 
umn or dial*and this gives him his diastolic 
pressure, when the entire amount of air is re- 
leased from the cuff and it is removed. 


Blood pressure being individual and influenced 
by inherent physical characteristics, several read- 


ings under as nearly like conditions as possible 
are desirable when determining true normal, 
which is of the greatest value in diagnosis. The 
following is a table of averages based upon a 
series of observations to determine the normal 
blood pressure of dogs: 

Systolic Diastolic 


Dogs ranging from 5-15 Ibs..... 105 73 
Dogs ranging from 15-30 Ibs..... 110 77 
Dogs ranging from 30-40 Ibs..... 112 78 
Dogs ranging from 40-50 Ibs..... 113 79 
Dogs ranging from 50-60 Ibs..... 120 84 
Dogs ranging from 60-70 Ibs..... 124 86 
Dogs ranging from 70-80 Ibs..... 126 88 
Dogs ranging from 80-90 Ibs..... 130 91 
Dogs ranging from 90 lbs. up.... 136 95 


Hypertension is an abnormal rise in blood 
pressure, and noted in pneumonia distemper, 
bronchitis, nephritis, meningitis, asthma, toxe- 
mia, lead and arsenic poisoning, constipation, 
tympanitis, cecitis, eclampsia, spirochetosis 
ictero-hemorrhagica and hydrophobia. 

Hypotension is an abnormal decrease in blood 
pressure noted in filariasis, ascites, different 
types of paralysis, hemorrhage, rachitis, yellow 
jaundice, valvular insufficiency, later stages of 
hookworm infestation, later stages of ptomain 
poisoning and later stages of all febrile diseases. 


What are the relations of the systolic and 
diastolic pressures from a diagnostic standpoint? 
The systolic pressure means nothing from a 
diagnostic standpoint as it is subject to too 
much variation. The least bit of excitement, a 
too full stomach, violent exercise, or any slight 
nervous disorder, may cause the systolic reading 
to be very high. It exhibits the strain to which 
the arteries are subjected, but the diastolic 
pressure indicates the real work the heart has 
to do and is valuable-in determining whether 
organic, vascular or cardiac changes are pres- 
ent, as this pressure is more constant and not 
so easily disturbed. In our work here we de- 
pend mainly on the diastolic reading as all the 
dogs when first brought in to the operating 
room usually run a high systolic. 


How do you find it most helpful to you in 
your work? Functional rather than structural 
changes form the basis of modern diagnosis, 
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because dogs like machines, show mechanical 
impairment before the breakdown. Blood pres- 
sure is the foremost functional symptom. It is 
often the sole guide to impending attack. We 
have had cases examined where the temperature 
would be normal, respiration normal, pulse nor- 
mal but showing an abnormal diastolic pres- 
sure. We were thus able to forecast an im- 
pending attack and in receiving hospital cases 
place the dog in the observation ward for check- 
ing up so that in case of any infection he could 
then be kept from possible infection of other 
cases. Our prognosis in these cases is more 
guarded and being warned as to some danger, 
we are on the lookout and can institute earlier 
treatment. 

What are the precautions to be observed in 
taking readings? When possible readings should 
be made about the same time of day and in the 
same relations to meals. However, by thorough 
questioning of the client in regard to the pa- 
tient, allowances can always be made for over- 
exercise, full stomach and any undue nervous- 
ness, with instructions to the client for the 
preparation of the patient by the time of the 
next reading if examined at the house, or proper 
timing of examination if at the hospital. If one 
remembers to pay but slight attention to the 
systolic and concentrate on the diastolic, chance 
for error is very slight. In a bitch during the 
period of estrum it is well to bear in mind that 
the blood pressure frequently rises a day or 
two preceding this condition and is lowest dur- 
ing the sixth day. In spayed bitches there is 
an increased blood pressure as much as 15 mm. 
above normal for the same weight normal bitch. 
This is reversed in dogs that have been cas- 
trated, although we have never found the dias- 
tolic lower than 10 mm. in comparison to a 
normal dog of the same weight. In pregnancy 
where the blood pressure is higher than normal 
but unaccompanied by albuminuria, we resort 
to free purging, which usually restores it to 
normal. In old bitches where a high diastolic 
is noted, if the patient is not watched, there 
will be signs of eclampsia. 


How long will it take to master the technic? 
That, of course, depends upon the operator. 
Would suggest.the operator get a dog that is 
not nervous and practice on this dog until it 
becomes easy for him and in checking up on 
his readings see that they are somewhat con- 
stant. One afternoon’s work should give him 
enough confidence to institute regular readings 
on the patients he has to examine. 
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Does age have any effect on the readings? 
It has but it is not so noted in dogs as in 
human beings. In the majority of cases on old 
dogs it varies from 5 to 10 mm. higher than the 
normal pressure given unless the dog is ex- 
tremely old when the reverse is noticed. The 
operator in this has to take into consideration 
the general appearance of the patient. In pups 
we have been limited as to our examinations on 
account of the size of our cuffs, having to con- 
fine the readings made to pups of the larger 
breeds, but there was a higher pressure noted 
on six weeks to three months old pups than the 
normal reading on dogs of the same weight but 


more matured. 











Gilliams Service 


City Veterinarian Dr. W. H. Haskell, Beau- 

mont, Texas, administering rabies prophylaxis 

to a dog. The city recently passed an ordinance 

requiring the enforced vaccination against rabies 
of all dogs within its limits. 
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Poisonous Plants 


By L. H. Pammel,: Dept. of Botany, Iowa State College 


WORMWOOD OR WORMSEED 

Dr. C. F. McDonald of Lorimer, Iowa, writes 
as follows: 

“IT am sending you a weed specimen under 
separate cover for identification. Some of the 
old timers here in Union county call it santonin 
plant and boil it up for worm medicine for 
stock. Being curious for some time, I send the 
plant for identification.” 

The specimen came in my absence and was 
identified by the curator of the herbarium, Mr. 
R. I. Cratty, as wormwood or wormseed, Chen- 
opodium ambrosioides, a well known. poisonqus 
plant and used in medicine for the expulsion of 
worms. It is a native of Persia and widely scat- 
tered in Europe and in eastern North America. 
In the case of a man who took about one-half 
an ounce of a soluble oil of wormseed, Dr. 
Millspaugh says that the symptoms were those 
from a narcotic, acrid poison, affecting the 
brain, spinal cord and stomach. The patient 
was insensible, convulsed and foamed at the 
mouth. In another case a man who had taken 
a considerable quantity displayed hilarity and 
made futile attempts at talking like a drunken 
man. Death followed later. 

Some recent experiments made by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture show that it is pois- 
onous. * 


MOLDY OAT HAY 

Dr. W. P. Bossenberger sends some moldy 
oat hay and the following letter: 

“In the attached parcel I am sending you a 
sample of oat hay which is very moldy and 
which I believe has caused botulism in several! 
horses on a farm near here. The owner re- 
quested me to send a sample to the college for 
examination and I am complying: with his 
wishes. I wish, Doctor, you would examine this 
and inform me as to what particular mold this 
is and if it was responsible for the death of the 
animals. The symptoms of botulism came on 
about ten hours after eating the hay, and the 
first one noticed by the owner was described 
as a sort of dizziness which was shortly there- 
after followed by extreme weakness, the colt 
going down and unable to rise. The pulse was 
imperceptible and the heart beats could not be 
distinguished by aid of the stethoscope one hour 
after the colt went down and which was the 
time I arrived at the farm. Mucous membranes 


were greatly injected, breathing labored and of 
an abdominal nature, temperature 102° F., ex- 
tremities cold, head resting on the ground and a 
general, progressive debility. I did not exam- 
ine the muscles of the throat to determine 
whether or not deglutition was impaired, as I 
considered it a clear case of botulism.” 

We made an examination of ‘the moldy hay. 
Our Dr. J. C. Gilman, of the Plant Pathology 
Department, identified the mold to be a species 
of Oidium, which I am sure is not the cause of 
the trouble mentioned. These Oidia sometinies 
cause a form of irritation of mucous membranes 
but in no case do they produce the symptoms 
described. The Oidium albicans related to the 
one sent, are found in milk and produce an 
affliction of the mouths of calves and children 
fed with the bottle. There was no other fungus 
present to any considerable extent. 

Botulism is produced by the Bacillus botuli- 
nus. I did not make cultures of this since this 
is a bacteriological question. There were many 
bacteria as one always finds in this moldy ma- 
terial. No doubt these saprophytic bacteria are 
often responsible for serious disorders in live 
stock. It looks as though this may have been a 
case of botulism. 


HORSE NETTLE POISONOUS 

A short time ago Mr. H. I. Featherly, an 
assistant in the Department of Botany, Iowa 
State College, called my attention to the report 
below, of a case of poisoning from horse nettle 
(Solanum carolinense), a perennial weed with 
potato-like flowers and yellow berries, of the 
potato family. The berries have a very dis- 
agreeable odor and undoubtedly are poisonous. 
It has been reported as possibly poisonous a 
number of times, but there are no authentic 
cases on record. The letter from Mr. Fred 
Borsch of Collinsville, Illinois, is as follows: 

“Enclosed you will find the berries* that are 
supposed to have killed Jno. Hanvey’s baby, 
as they have no positive proof, only from two 
little girls about three or four years old. 

“IT saw Mr. Hanvey and he said that he saw 
some berry skins resembling grape skins but 
there were no grapes there at that time, so it is 
pretty good evidence that the child ate those 
berries. 


* The berries which he sent were identified as Solanum 
carolinense. 
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“The child started with convulsions two hours 
before she died and never came out of them. 
She was sick only that one day. 

“I saw Dr. Range, the attending doctor, and 
he said, that the child died with convulsions, 
but the cause he did not know. He said that 
they took the two little girls to show them 
what the baby ate; one showed them some 
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milkweed flowers and the other showed them 
some of these berries. 

“The child had diarrhea before she died and 
the doctor said he did not know what caused it. 


“The doctor said that he tasted the berries 
and they were so bitter that he thought no 
child. could eat them.” 





Helpful Hints in 


By L. A. 


WOUND TREATMENT 


The excuses advanced for not practicing ab- 
solutely clean methods of wound treatment are 
fewer than formerly among veterinarians. A 
few years ago the exponents of asepsis were few 
and the opponents legion. Today this order of 
things is rapidly being reversed because enough 
evidence in its favor is piling up to bring even 
the most skeptical into the fold. However, 
slipshod methods practiced by those who know 
better are. still too common, and the one re- 
maining excuse given is the time and trouble 
entailed in practicing asepsis on a large scale. 
It is, of course, easier at the time to wade 
right through with the treatment of a large 
wound without taking any precautions against 
infections, but the reckless practices always 
exact their toll in complications and delayed 
healing that are unknown to the careful, pain- 
staking operator who studiously controls his 
every move with the opposite end in view. 

The following case is presented as an example 
of rapid wound healing through the perform- 
ance of a carefully executed operation. 

The patient, a ten-year-old work horse, weigh- 
ing thirteen hundred pounds, was struck a heavy 
glancing blow with an auto truck. The fender 
of the truck struck the horse about the hocks 
and tripped its body over against the front cor- 
ner of the radiator. The truck, a Packard, was 
traveling with such speed that the radiator 
gouged its way deeply into the buttock tearing 
transversely through the semimembranosus 


down to the level of the femur and upward be- - 


*In response to requests from readers, we are repro- 
ducing this series of practical articles by Dr. L. A. Mer- 
illat, written in 1916-17, and considered by many as rep- 
senting this author at his best. These discussions are 
quite as applicable to conditions today as they were when 
first published in Veterinary Medicine, eight years ago. 
Moreover, they serve to focus attention on a phase of 
practice which there appears to be a tendency to neglect 
in some quarters. 


Equine Practice 
Merillat 


tween the semitendinosus and the semimem- 
branosus as far up as the ischium. Forward the 
radiator glanced superficially through the skin 
and fascia as far as the external angle of the 
ilium. To make matters as bad as possible, the 
horse fell to the street and soiled almost every 
part of the raw surfaces with street mud. 


When first examined, the flap of skin and 
muscle hung down in a great mass, making a 
cavity large enough to bury a man’s head. In 
addition there was an ugly wound at the flank 
and numerous excoriations of the skin all along 
the leg both externally and internally. The ex- 
coriations and bruises along the internal surface 
of the tibial region were especially grave looking. 


The patient was given a narcotic of chloral 
per os, showered well with the hose to rid the 
whole quarter and leg of the street dirt with 
which it was badly soiled and then placed on the 
operating table. The hair was clipped and 
shaved from the whole buttocks and the shaved 
field treated with an ablution of mercuric chlorid 
solution, 1 to 500, and then painted with ether- 
eal iodin, 5 per cent. The whole traumatic cav- 
ity was “uncarpeted” with tissue forceps and 
scissors while a stream of sterilized water from 
a pitcher was poured on to wash off the dis- 
sected particles of soiled tissues thus removed. 
Bleeding was controlled patiently with small 
hemostats and crushing hemostats until the 
traumatic cavity was blood-free. 


The heavy flap was then fastened up by 
means of two deep Mayo running loops. The 
skin flaps were brought together with a number 
of crucial sutures and the edges neatly approx- 
imated with interrupted sutures. The surface 
was then varnished with several layers of col- 
lodion. The patient was tied up to prevent de- 
cumbency and the tail tied against the stall 
post to control switching, for eight days. Dur- 
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ing this time no treatment was given except 
wiping off the discharges that flowed down the 
leg and dusting with iodoform. 

On the eighth day all of the sutures except 
the Mayo loops were removed. The skin was 
firmly united, but fearing the weight of the 
several muscles might tear the wound open, the 
loops were retained until the eleventh day. - The 
excoriations of the legs were washed with mer- 
curic chlorid solution and then painted with 
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tincture of iodin. A single treatment prevented 


the development of any complications from 


these ugly sores. 

On the sixteenth day the horse left the hos- 
pital entirely healed except for a narrow gran- 
ulating surface. Examined on the twentieth 
day, it was plain that there would be no con- 
spicuous blemish to mar the buttocks. On the 
twenty-fifth day the horse was in the harness. 








CASE REPORTS 





RESTRAINT AND CASTRATION OF 
HORSES AND BULLS 
(Report awarded Ist prize) 

I have always read with interest Dr. E. T. 
Baker’s articles. The one on casting horses in 
the February issue dealing with those bronchos, 
can be followed by young practitioners with 
real good results. 

In my first experience with those wild fel- 
lows, I had to deal with some half-thoroughbred 
ones out of light mares, and being small, 1314 
hands, they were especially active, and I won- 
dered how I could get the best of them. How- 
ever, I adopted the following method: 

A rope was placed over the neck and wrapped 
around a tree and held by an assistant. An- 
other half-inch manila rope, about 40 feet long, 
was used to cast them. A knot was made on 
one end of the rope thrown over the neck and 
passed through a small loop lower down on the 
rope to make a standing loop large enough to 
fit the animal like a collar. The free end was 
passed alongside and dropped into the hollow of 
the hind pasterns, brought around to and passed 
through the loop on the neck. The man holding 
the rope around the tree was instructed to slack 
up his rope gradually, while the other men 
pulled on the rope around the colt’s hind legs, 
and when the animal got to the ground, to 
jump quickly on its head and wrap the rope on 
the tree around the colt’s nose something like 
a war bridle, keeping the patient’s head straight. 

It is useless for me to go into the description 
of castration. On one colt, in which there was 
an undeveloped testicle, another rope was se- 
cured to the loop around the neck, the upper 
hind leg was slipped from the rope encircling 
both hind legs into a couple of half hitches in 
the extra rope and the rope wound around the 





hock and pastern in a figure 8. The other hind 
leg was then secured in a similar manner to 
allow more room in the inguinal canal. 

In operating on those fellows when one tes- 
ticle is high up in the canal, I usually pinch up 
the scrotum and have an assistant hold one part 
of the scrotum while I hold the other part and 
cut the scrotum to avoid severing the blood 
vessels in the inguinal canal. 

1 have always been afraid of throwing an ani- 
mal with the head firmly fixed against a post 
or tree as I reasoned it out this way. One force 
is pulling on the body, and if the animal’s head 
is firmly fixed, it is like trying to pull its head 
away from its body, which may result in a 
fracture of one of the cervical vertebrae or a 
rupture or strain of the muscles. Of course, | 
may be wrong, but in telling a client friend of 
mine about the castration of the colts men- 
tioned, he asked me how I did it. So I ex- 
plained, and then he told me of his personal 
experience when he used to castrate before any 
veterinarian came to this island, and he cas- 
trated a mule by snubbing him against a tree 
and when he was through the mule was dead. 
Whether the animal sustained a fractured neck 
or what, he never knew. 


I have never castrated so many as Dr. Baker, 
but I have operated on some pretty old ones, up 
to 16 years. After castrating old horses, i. e., 
six years and up, I keep them quiet in the 
stable for a day. The second day they are let 
out for a walk of about 400 yards and back, 
making 800 yards or so, in the morning. ‘The 
same exercise is given in the afternoon, and 
after returning, creolin solution is applied on 
the cuts to wash off particles of dust which 
may have gathered from the road. On the third 
and every day thereafter, the animal is ridden 
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Nearly all the horses here are broken to saddle 
and harness. In riding, they are trotted about. 


In casting broken horses, I now use the 
method I saw described some time ago in Vet- 
erinary Medicine as that used at the Indiana 
Veterinary College. 

In castrating bulls, Reuff’s method with some 
variations is used. The bull is secured around 
the horns with a rope with a running noose, the 
object being to slip it off the horns after the 
animal is castrated and before he is let up. 
Some of these zebu fellows are pretty big and 
dangerous at times. The rope around the horns 
is wrapped around a tree or post and is held by 
one or two assistants. 


Next, to get near the bull is something like a 
wild west show. However, after he has kicked 
and snorted, we usually manage to get a rope 
around his neck and a standing loop made. 
Then the loop is passed over the animal’s back 
behind the withers under the belly and _ half 
hitched, passed over the back across the loins 
under the belly again and half hitched, and the 
end given to a few good men to pull on. Now 
the most important part is this—when the men 
start pulling on the rope around the body, the 
men holding the rope around the horns should 
slack up very, very gradually, when the animal 
goes down as quietly as the proverbial lamb. 
But should the men who are holding the rope 
attached to the horns let go suddenly, the ani- 
mal goes up in the air like an aeroplane and 
sometimes comes down with a crash like a 
plane occasionally does. This performance may 
be repeated a few times before the men who 
are holding the rope attached to the head can 
get near enough to secure the nose and head so 
as to keep the head on the ground. 

After the head is secured, a rope is passed 
around the hind canons and a couple of half 
hitches made. The rope on the hind legs is 
given to the men who were holding the rope 
around the body. The latter is let go and 
slackened, but the men hold on to the rope on 
the hind legs and stretch the animal, pulling as 
if they were trying to turn him on his back, so 
as to give better access to the testicles. These 
bulls in many cases are not castrated until they 
are ten years old. 


In castrating bulls, I usually cut off the end 
of the scrotum, bringing both testicles into view 
covered with the tunica vaginalis, and an in- 
cision is made through the tunic into the tes- 

sometimes, and _ the 
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tween -the tunic and testicle, which must be 
broken apart. The testicle is then drawn out 
until the cord becomes quite slender, when it is 
cut off with the emasculator. It is important 
that the cord be cut high up near the inguinal 
region or there may be some annoying hemor- 
rhage. Sometimes where there are adhesions, 
I shove the emasculator on and scrape back the 
cremaster muscle to get the testicle freed, when 
the jaws of the emasculator are closed and the 
testicle is cut off. Both are done the same 
way. A little creolin solution is applied to the 
cut afterwards. 

To let the bull up after castrating, the men 
at the head are instructed to hold until they are 
told to get up. The loop around the neck is 
usually undame by one of the men at the head, 
then the legs are untied. The men at the head 
then slip the rope around the horns loose and 
get up quickly, while everybody makes a dodge 
around carts, on the cattle pen rails, etc., until 
the beggar rejoins his pals. 

Ernest F. Jardine, V. S., 
Govt. Veterinary Surgeon 


Basseterre, St. Kitts, British West Indies 


TRAUMATIC THORACIC CHOKE IN 
COW 


On March 29, 1924, at 3:30 p. m., I received 
a call from the owner of a purebred Jersey cow, 
seven years old, that the animal needed atten- 
tion. On arrival at the farm, the client said the 
cow was lying down out in a field about 400 
yards from the barn and he would have his son 
get her in. Meanwhile he wanted me +o look 
at a nice pup he had purchased. A few minutes 
jater the son returned, saying he could not in- 
duce the cow to rise. Then we all went out to 
look at the patient. 

The visible symptoms showed profuse saliva- 
tion, accompanied by cough at two or three 
minute intervals; respiration and pulsation syn- 
chronous, 70 per minute. On applying the pho- 
nendoscope, no _ pericardial splashings were 
noted. All visible mucous membranes were 
highly congested, and the animal was suffering 
great pain. The patient was induced to rise 
with difficulty and driven to the barn. Obser- 
vation of the animal’s attitude while walking, 
which was very slow, showed a wabbly gait 
with an occasional rest because of her depressed 
condition On reaching the barn, the patient 
was well bedded, and then she immediately lay 
down, when a careful examination was made. 

The mouth speculum was used and lips, 
tongue, gums, teeth and hard palate examined, 
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but they showed no foreign bodies present. 
There was a very offensive odor emitted either 
from the esophagus or trachea. This led to 
inquiry into the case and the following history 
was obtained. On Sunday, March 23rd, the 
animal showed signs of not properly eating or 
drinking, gradually growing worse and showing 
a depressed condition from day to day. The 
stomach tube was introduced three different 
times at about ten-minute intervals without lo- 
cating obstructions of any kind. Water was 
administered through the tube, and when the 
end of the tube was not introduced entirely into 
the rumen, the water would return through each 
nostril, which indicated a complete constric- 
tion of the esophageal lumen entering the rumi- 
nal cavity. e 

My diagnosis was deep thoracic choke. 

The prognosis was unfavorable, my opinion 
being that the case would terminate in death in 
a few hours. I left instructions with the owner 
to call me at the proper time as I wanted to 
hold an autopsy. The animal died in about one 
and one-half hours after my departure, and the 
owner informed me of the demise. 

As the next day was Sunday, I went out at 
one p. m., Monday, to confirm my diagnosis and 
try to locate the offending cause. The owner of 
the cow was not at home and I met the son on 


‘his way into town, so it looked as if I would 


be alone at the autopsy. The cadaver was pre- 
pared in the usual post-operative way and the 
work started. 

On reaching the thoracic cavity, the third to 
seventh ribs on the right side were removed 
with cafe, as I could readily see I had to deal 
with a very interesting condition, which looked 
very much like a second-hand hardware store’ 
After removing the ribs back to the twelfth, 
examination of the diaphragmatic, cardiac and 
apical lobes of the right lung showed a gangren- 
ous state from the basal to the dorsal border of 
the costal surface. 

But here is where I thought it best to have a 
spectator, so stopped operations and went to the 
residence to see if the owner’s wife wanted to 
participate, to which she gladly consented. At 
the intercostal space, between the sixth and 
seventh ribs, penetrating from the reticulum 


.and coming on up through the diaphragm, was 


located a piece of wire one and one-half inches 
in length. The reticular wall contained quite 
an amount of scar tissue, measuring six inches 
in length, four inches wide and five inches thick, 
and the diaphragm contained similar tissue of 
almost the same dimensions. 

The reticular incision was enlarged, and the 
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reticular folds were found to contain 25 pieces 
of wire ranging from one-half to four inches in 
length, three nail heads, three No. 8 penny nails, 
five shingle nails, two old nails without heads, 
one one-inch screw, one roofing nail, one tack, 
one staple, one triangular piece of tinware, one 
box nail, 8-penny. The last named nail was 
found in a very peculiar position. It was im- 
bedded about half its length in the terminal end 
of the esophagus through the mucous mem- 
brane on the dorsal border, with its point turned 
towards the head of the animal, and the sup- 
position is that it became driven into this pecu- 
liar place in regurgitation. Why the imbedded 
objects did not cause any fluid accumulation is 
a question. The terminal extremity of the eso- 
phagus showed only a small area of scar de- 
veloped tissue. 
T. N. Todhunter 
Wilmington, Ohio 


POISONING FROM MOLDY FORAGE 

A message was received over the telephone 
from one of my clients that he had already lost 
one steer and that another steer and a yearling 
heifer were very sick. Would I come right 
away? Yes. 

On arrival at the farm, some six miles away, 
over very bad roads drifted with snow, I found 
that the steer had just died a few minutes be- 
fore, and the owner stated that the heifer looked 
like she was going the same way. 

The heifer was a grade Shorthorn, one year 
old. Examination showed that she was breath- 
ing short and jerky, standing back from the 
stanchion as far as possible. The feces passed 
were very thin and black, like tar, with an of- 
fensive odor The temperature was 103.2° F., 
pulse irregular, eyes staring. The animal seemed 
very nervous and drew back in the stanchion. 
She was given strychnin and digitalis hypo- 
dermically, and removed to a loose box stall 

On removal from the stanchion, she went 
backwards right to the wall; in fact, she walked 
backwards to the box stall and we had great 
difficulty in getting her to enter the stall. She 
walked stiffly and showed a high gait. The stall 
was rather dark, and her sight seemed to be 
affected. 

We watched her for a time. She would keep 
swinging around and backing up, never moving 
forward. I then examined the steer that had 
just died. It was badly bloated, a bloody froth 
oozing from both nostrils. The owner stated 
that the one that died the previous day was 
just the same as far as he could see. 
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On postmortem examination, fermented food 
was found in the paunch. This was emptied 
and nearly a pail of millet seed was removed. 
The mucous lining of the paunch showed very 
little congestion. The other stomachs seemed 
normal. The small intestines were congested 
and contained a small amount of fetid, black, 
tar colored feces. The bladder contained a 
small quantity of bloody urine The kidneys 
were soft and spongy. Lungs, congested and 
emphysematous. The heart contained a quan- 
tity of dark colored blood. 

On being questioned in regard to the feed, 
the owner stated that he was short of feed and 
was feeding the young cattle some moldy millet. 
lexamined this fodder and found it unfit, parts 
of it being covered with a moldy ash. It must 
have been damp when put into the mow. The 
owner was told to discontinue feeding this hay. 

We returned to watch the heifer. She was 
standing still in a far corner of the stall. When 
we entered, she turned quickly and started to 
circle, going backward, then fell. She showed 
no bloat. The following fever mixture was 
given: 

Liquid Febrifuge (Saunders) each ounce con- 
taining the following: 


Acetanilid 60 grs. 
Tincture aconite 20 minims 
Liq. strychnia 30 minims 


in conjunction with hyoscin, gelsemin and 
quinin. This was given four times daily in half- 
ounce doses. 

The next morning, the owner reported that 
the heifer seemed much quieter. The urine was 
still red I saw the heifer in the afternoon. 
She was not so nervous, breathing easier, tem- 
perature 102° F., pulse steadier, no sign of bloat. 
The owner was told to continue the treatment 
as it seemed to be doing good. 

I did not see the heifer again for forty-eight 
hours, being snowbound. The owner reported 
that she seemed to be doing fine. Whether it 
was the treatment or taking away the moldy 
forage that furnished the cure or not, anyway 
she recovered, which was gratifying to the 
owner and myself. He stated in my office the 
other day that never again would he feed any 
forage that was spoiled. He did not need any 
advice from me regarding the matter. 

Many farmers are very careless in regard to 
feeding stock. We often see cases of poisoning 
from sweet clover in this district Some farmers 
take advice, others will not, but learn by ex- 
perience. 

P. K. Walter, V. S. 
Thorndale, Ontario 
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LARGE FETUS CAUSE OF DIFFICULT 
OBSTETRICAL CASE 


This is a report of a case which I was called 
to take care of several years ago. It may be 
of interest to some young practitioner newly 
located in a dairy community. I also wish to 
state that I am a practitioner located in Kansas 
but near the line of the state of Missouri, and 
I am frequently called into that state to prac- 
tice in its border towns. This case was in a 
Missouri town called Richards. 

The animal was a grade Jersey cow, raised 
by the owner, seven years old, had given birth 
to several calves, and had never experienced any 
trouble before. The owner noticed the cow 
trying to give birth to a calf in the morning 
and tried to help her, one foot of the fetus being 
partly exposed. After meeting with failure, he 
later called a nongraduate veterinarian, located 
near his farm, who, after using all his skill, told 
the owner that the calf had grown to the 
mother, and an operation was advised (embry- 
otomy). Fearful of results, the owner refused 
and discharged the nongraduate, who had done 
all he could. Then the owner and his neighbors 
proceeded to do what they could by applying 
traction until evening, when they decided to 
leave it to nature. 

One of the neighbors, who had before em- 
ployed me to treat a colicky horse, suggested 
that there was a veterinarian located across the 
line, a graduate of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, who might have some new trick to 
deliver the cow without cutting The owner 
said he would wait until morning and if the 
cow was still living, would try me. So at 6 
o’clock the next. morning, I received a call to 
come to Richards and bring all my tools, as the 
owner had a cow trying to have a calf. After 
driving fourteen miles, I arrived about 9 o’clock 
to find the usual masculine assembly of the 
community, including the nongraduate veter- 
inarian. 

My examination of the cow revealed a weak 
pulse, a staring look in the eyes, head down, dry 
muzzle, no evidence of labor pains, vulva swol- 
len excessively and of a purplish blue color. 
The vagina showed irritation and was cyanotic; 
the fetus was dead. The extremities of the cow 
were cold. The owner said the animal had been 
down only once in the previous twenty-four 
hours so far as he knew. I found both hind 
feet of the fetus in the vagina. 

I might mention that on receiving a call to 
see a cow in labor, I always instruct the owner 
to heat a washboiler of water so it will be hot 
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on my arrival. This I had done in this instance, 
and the owner supplied three gallons of hot 
water, to which I added enough tincture of 
iodin and potassium iodid to make a weak 
Lugol’s solution, with which I washed my hands 
and arms up to the shoulders and had the owner 
wash the tail, vulva and surrounding parts of 
the cow. Before beginning work, I gave the 
animal a drench of nux vomica, aromatic spirits 
of ammonia and turpentine. After using car- 
bolated vaselin on my hands and arms, I began 
work. I tried slight traction, also slight repul- 
sion without results. Then I began a sys- 
tematic examination of each part of the fetus 
from the feet as far as I could reach, in order 
to satisfy myself that the calf was not attached 
or whether any abnormality existed or not. 
The one outstanding peculiarity that greeted 
me was the dryness of the hair of the fetus, 
which was as dry as a two-day delivered calf, 
and this made examination very difficult. 

After spending some time in examining the 
fetus, which was presented with the hind feet 
first in the dorso-lumbar position, I was con- 
vinced that the trouble was the dryness of the 
hair on the animal’s body, which prevented it 
from slipping. So I sent the owner to the house 
to get three or four pounds of clean lard, as I 
did not have enough carbolated vaselin I pro- 
ceeded to grease the hair of the fetus as far as 
I could reach, and after doing this, got another 
bucket of warm water and made about 14% 
to 2% solution of liquor cresolis compound. 
While the owner pumped, I took the end of the 
rubber tube and watching the pressure so as 
not to have.it too great, thoroughly wet the 
body of the fetus and partly filled the uterus 
with the solution. 

Then I tied a small cotton rope to each hind 
foot that lay in the vagina and instructed the 
owner and helper to pull forward and slightly 
downward, while I kept one hand in the vagina 
to feel developments. On the second pull, we 
started the calf, and in about two minutes we 
delivered an extra large calf, dead, fully de- 
veloped with no abnormality except dryness of 
the hair in some places which the water and 
grease had not touched. Thus, was effected a 
delivery that gave joy to the owner and praise 
for the K. S. A. C. veterinarian. 

The cow immediately went down, and to me 
this looked like trouble. The owner insisted 
that the animal be allowed to rest, but I insisted 
on raising her and prevailed upon him and all 
the help present on getting her up and support- 
ing her. With help, I began massaging the ex- 
tremities and then forced her to walk about 
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thirty yards. This was to try to prevent that 
great trouble maker, obstetrical paralysis, to 
me a very serious condition. 


I had a good bed prepared for the cow and 
suggested that a pail of water with the chill re- 
moved be offered her every half hour until she 
drank, also that she be gotten up every thirty 
minutes for two hours, then once every hour 
for three more hours. I left some stimulant to 
be given every three hours until three doses had 
been given. I then clipped off all the after- 
birth that was visible, washed the vagina and 
vulva with warm water and weak Lugol’s solu- 
tion, placed four uterine capsules in the uterus, 
collected a nice fee and instructed the owner to 
call me next day, which he did, saying the ani- 
mal was doing nicely. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that by careful 
examination, a cool head, refusal to converse 
with my many inquirers, and strict attention, 
I was able to deliver a calf that might have 
caused trouble had traction been used too ex- 
tensively at the wrong time Also careful after 
treatment prevented a case of obstetrical paraly- 
sis, which I have often seen occur after these 
difficult cases where the calf was extra large 
and due precautions were not taken. 

J. W. Brown, D. V. M. 

Ft. Scott, Kan. 


COW GIVES BIRTH TO QUINTUPLETS 


On February 9th I received a call to the H. 
Tollman ranch, about ten miles from my home 
town. On reaching the ranch, I was informed 
that one of his favorite cows named “Jo Dandy,” 
had aborted and was not acting just right. He 
led me to the barn where I found a five-year-old 
grade (Durham and Jersey), weight about 900 
pounds, and in good flesh. She was uneasy and 
doing some straining due to retained placental 
membranes. 

My attention was called to the next stall, and 
when I looked I was not surprised that the cow 
was uneasy and that her name was Jo Dandy. 
She had aborted five calves—three bulls and two 
heifers. According to Mr. Tollman’s records, 
the cow should have calved early in April. The 
calves were well developed in every way with 
no deformities of any kind that I could see. 
Hair was beginning to show on their heads and 
legs. The largest, a heifer, weighed 25 pounds; 
the other four were practically the same size 
and weighed altogether 713%4 pounds. ‘J hese 
calves were sired by a Guernsey bull. 

I received a report on the cow three days 
later and learned she was doing well. I have 
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seen triplets that were healthy and lived, but 
this breaks all records to my knowledge. Does 
any one know of a better one? 


John W. Chambers, Jr. 
Garland, Utah 


TRAUMATIC INJURY TO THE 
METATARSUS 

One noon my uncle, twenty miles away, called 
and said that Minnie (he called her by name 
because I have used all the horses and know 
them by name) had been injured in the hind leg 
and they were afraid that blood poisoning was 
setting in. 

I drove to the place, which was my old home, 
and found Minnie, a sorrel mare, eight years 
old, weight about 1,500 pounds, eating hay, with 
pulse and respiration normal, and appearing to 
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be all right except for the fact that the right 
hind leg had been injured on the lateral-poster- 
ior aspect and the hair was a trifle moist at 
that place just below the hock joint. The leg 
was also swollen, and the animal was careful 
not to bear much weight upon it. 


We took her outdoors in the sunlight where 
I made an examination. I found the wound a 
very slight one on the exterior, but I discovered 
that it reached the bone. My uncle firmly de- 
clared that it did not, that it was just an injury 
to the skin and did not amount to much, except 
that blood poisoning was setting in. The hock 
joint had not been involved in the injury. 


I dressed the wound as follows: The hair 
was clipped from the area around the wound 
and the skin painted with iodin. Then, using 
one of my hypodermic syringes (without the 
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needle), I injected flavisol directly into the 
wound. under pressure. *Then pressing this out, 
I injected more, in this way washing out the 
wound. It would admit only a very small 
amount of fluid, which always came away clear. 


There were no indications that suppuration had 
set in. Then I placed some fly blister on gauze 
and bandaged it so it was directly over the 
wound. The entire hock region was then cov- 
ered with cotton and a bandage held it in place. 
This was saturated with a hot 2 per cent solu- 
tion of lysol and instructions left to apply more 
of the solution every four hours, and to leave 
the bandage in place three or four days before 
removing. Internally I administered an aloes 
ball, 1500 units of tetanus antitoxin and 2 c.c. of 
polyvalent mixed bacterin (equine). 

When all this had been done, I had the horse 
put back in the barn and told my uncle and his 
family that I was sorry that I had to have the 
responsibility for this horse. They asked why, 
of course, and then I told them that I was sure 
the horse would not get well. They asked how 
long she would live, to which I replied by saying 
that unfortunately she would live a long time— 
a month or six weeks, during which time she 
would grow gradually worse and finally they 
would kill her. 

Here is the thing that makes the case so 
interesting and of value to me. The horse lived 
just a month, and: my uncle’s family did all 
they could for her, too. They applied flaxseed 
poultices, kept the bowels open, and finally, 
when the wound began to suppurate, they 
washed it with antiseptics. They gave plenty 
of good feed and all the exercise the mare cared 
for because she had a “private” pasture in the 
orchard. But in spite of all this, her condition 
became gradually worse, slowly at first, for my 
uncle was sure he could bring her out of it and 
never gave up hope, until finally the mare could 
not get up alone, and a little later could not get 
up with help, so they killed her. 

When I made my first visit, I told them just 
what would happen, that the bone had been 
injured and that necrosis would set in. When 
they examined the leg, they found just what I 
told them they would. This is what my aunt 
said they found, “The bone had turned black 
at the place it was injured and was rotting away 
so that it looked just like a rat had chewed a 
piece right out of it” 


In concluding, I must admit that this report 
may not help any one to solve any particular 
problem. But it is a satisfaction to me to know 
that where my treatment was not successful, 
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my diagnosis and prognosis were correct. 
Harry L. Kidd 
Grand Meadow, Minn. 


LOCKING OF THE PATELLA 


The report on locking of the patella by Dr. 
Rembrandt Morgan in the March issue is a good 
one. Here is some of my experience with this 
condition. A young horse tied in the stall has 
at times had one hind leg locked in the morning. 
As treatment I have found that a little use of 
the whip would bring about a normal condition, 
But the subject must not be tied over night for 
thirty days, and if there is a return of the con- 
dition after thirty days, the animal should not 
be tied at night for six months. By following 
this practice, I have never had a chronic sub- 
ject. Now for a guess at the cause—cramp of 
the long vastus muscle. 

I. W. Moyle 

Big Bend, Wis. 


FRACTURE OF THE NASAL BONES IN 
A MARE 


One Sunday several weeks ago, at about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, I was called on an 
emergency case eight miles in the country. The 
particular party not being a telephone sub- 
scriber had asked a neighbor to put through 
the call; hence, I was rather unprepared for the 
case to be dealt with. Still the instruments on 
hand proved sufficient. 

On the scene a half hour later, I found a 
black mare, weight 1,200 pounds, age ten years, 
general condition very good; pulse, respiration 
and temperature normal. 

The animal had foraged about for food and 
had gotten under a wagon, the pole of which 
was turned over to one side exposing the king- 
pin. This pin was caught in the left opening 
of the horse’s left naris (anterior portion). The 
animal wrenched the head out from under the 
pin, resulting in a complete fracture of the left 
anterior nasal bone. Exposed was the large 
bony splinter in a line with the orbits (Fig. 3). 
The skin was very little lacerated, only in two 
places, indicated by dotted lines in Fig. 3. The 
fracture was such that the right nostril was al- 
most obliterated, since the left nasal bone, es- 
pecially the upper third, was lifted over two 
inches above the normal position. The animal 
was in the eighth month of pregnancy. 

My diagnosis was comminuted and com» lete 
fracture of the nasal bones, bilaterally. 

The prognosis was guarded—favorable ii no 
complications arose. 
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The patient’s head was secured by a _ neck- 
strap and two short ropes in such a manner 
that her head would be located over the middle 
portion of a wagon box between the front and 
hind wheels. This not only allowed the opera- 
tor to be close to the theater of operation, but 
also protected him from being struck by the 
forelegs. A twitch was applied to the upper lip 
and later on to the left ear also. Due to the 
advanced pregnancy, I did not consider an 
anesthetic safe and did not resort to it. 

In preparing the surgical field, the hair was 
carcfully washed, avoiding the running of water 
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Ss: Bailliere’s Atlas of the Horse by Bradley and Brown; Encyclopedia of Vet- 
inary Medicine, Surgery and Obstetrics, Vol. II, by G. H. Wooldridge. 


References: 


into the wound. Anticipating the line of in- 
cision, the hair was clipped closely after being 
washed and tincture of iodin applied. This was 
done where sutures were to be applied. 

Resection of the skin began on the upper 
part of the fracture where the bony fragments 
were visible. Resection was then carefully 
carried on all over the shaded area in Fig. 3, 
exposing portions of the frontal sinuses. Re- 
duction was found to be impossible since the 
fracture of the right nasal bone was from within 
outwards, and all attempts to reduce proved 
unavailing. Fracture of the right nasal bone 
was more like a green stick fracture and of a 
serrated nature. It was bent in such a way 
that obstruction of the nasal passage rendered 
breathing audible. 
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Fracture of the left and upper aspect of the 
left nasal bone was complete. Resection of 
bone in line indicated was resorted to. A bone- 
saw and chisel were employed and then the 
dissected portion was lifted out. This did not 
prove a very easily accomplished procedure, but 
I was finally successful. Only the larger serra- 
tions of the line of fracture were smoothed off 
since I figured that the smaller ones were only 
troublesome in the very beginning of the heal- 
ing process but would later on help cover the 
portions of the sinuses set free by resection of 
the nasal bones, if only by allowing calluses to 
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be formed more freely. Sutures were set as 
indicated in Fig. 3. As suture material I used 
a copper wire which was silver-plated and of a 
thickness of a 22-gauge needle. For equine sur- 
gery I have found this to be the most satis- 
factory suture material by far. It was suggested 
at first to the author at the Polyclinic of Prof. 
N. Nielsen of the Royal Veterinary College at 
Copenhagen, Denmark. The material used in 
this operation was a sample from these clinics. 
Irrigation of the wound with acriflavine solu- 
tion 1:1000, with a base of a saturated solution 
of boracic acid, was ordered. A light diet was 
prescribed and the patient tied between posts in 
such a manner that injury to herself was pre- 
cluded. 
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On the second day, the edema had increased 
and there was a slight nasal’ discharge. Local 
treatment was kept up, and internally was given 
an aloin compound physic ball. 

On the third day, the edema was very much 
decreased. Irrigation was kept up twice daily. 
A wound powder (salicylic acid, iodoform, so- 
dium perborate) was applied several times dur- 
ing the day. 

On the sixth day, the appearance of the wound 
was normal. Irrigation was discontinued, the 
stitches removed and the animal turned loose. 
There was no nasal discharge. The skin defect 
was nearly closed. 

The owner at first intended only to save 
the colt and was not going to work the mare 
again. Since the operation, he has bought an 
open bridle and works the mare the same as 
ever. A normal mule colt was born at the end 
of the term of pregnancy. 

H. J. Magens, V. M. C., V. S. 

Stewartville, Minn. 


HEMATOMA OF THE LARGE COLON 


On Monday, January 19th, I was called to 
see a mare, weighing 1000 pounds, suffering with 
symptoms that resembled constipation colic. 
She was somewhat restless, up and down, paw- 
ing, rolling, and when out of the stable, she 
would run around the barnyard, lie down, roll, 
get up and move to another place. At times 
she was easy and would either stand or lie 
stretched out quietly. The pulse was 60 but 
regular and full, temperature normal. One 
could hear gas at times in the bowels, and she 
was full as if bloated somewhat. She would eat 
and drink when quiet. I gave the following 
treatment: 

R 
White Rose oil 
Stock colic mixture 
M. Sig. Give at one dose. 
I left the following treatment: 
R 
Stock colic mixture 3 3 
Fl. ext. nux vomica 31 
Aromatic spirits of ammonia 3 2 

M. Sig. Tablespoonful every four hours in 
water as drench and oftener if needed. 

On Tuesday I saw the patient again, and the 
symptoms were a good deal aggravated, and 
the pain seemed to be more continuous Scarcely 
any feces passed, but peristalsis was all right. 
On auscultation, gas in the bowels was in evi- 
dence. At times a good deal of wind was 
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passed. On this visit I gave another quart of © 
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oil with an ounce of chloral hydrate well diluted 
with water and continued the stimulant pre- 
viously mentioned. 

I decided that I was dealing with some form 
of obstruction of the large bowel but not a 
strangulated bowel. I thought perhaps it might 
be an impaction of the bowels and probably of 
the cecum as the horse had all the straw she 
wanted to eat. On rectal examination, I was 
able to eliminate the cecum and the posterior 
part of the large intestirie as the seat of the 
trouble. 

On Wednesday I talked to the client on the 
telephone, and he thought the patient a little 
better with some more action of the bowels, 
but I found out later that only a watery sub- 
stance had been evacuated. The patient was 
restless all day Wednesday and Thursday, and 
the client gave her a quart or more of linseed 
oil each day. 

On Friday I went back to see the patient 
again and found that still there were no results 
from the oil. The animal appeared much 
weaker from exhaustion, but the symptoms were 
the same, only she was very restless. The pulse 
was regular, somewhat thready and fast, mem- 
brana nictitans congested, temperature 101° F. 
Auscultation still revealed a slight peristalsis 
and gas in the bowels. I gave one-half gallon 
of White Rose oil, followed by the stimulants 
already mentioned, except that I added two 
ounces of ether to the mixture and directed that 
a tablespoonful be given every two hours. The 
symptoms still were not sufficient to warrant a 
diagnosis of intestinal strangulation. 


On Saturday I saw the patient, only to find 
her weaker and very thirsty She would eat 
and drink almost any time she could get feed 
and water. That night the client reported that 
the patient’s jaws were set and they couldn't 
give her medicine. The animal still tried to 
drink water but couldn’t. The owner also said 
the animal’s extremities were cold and sweaty 
and she was down and unable to rise. I ad- 
vised putting the animal out of her misery, 
which was done. This mare was sick six days, 
and during that time she had taken two gallons 
of oil and a lot of drugs of various kinds. 


Postmortem examination on Sunday revealed 
the following: The stomach was empty, the 
large colon filled with a semisolid mass of feed 
back to within about ten feet of the rectum, 
and at this point on the external surface of the 
colon was an indentation that appeared as if 
something had started from outside in and 
taken the bowel wall in with it. On splitting 
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the intestine open at this point, I found a hem- 
atoma which was attached to this small indenta- 
tion and extended backward. At the point of 
attachment, the posterior part of the tumor was 
about four or five inches in diameter and ex- 
tended backward eighteen inches or more, taper- 
ing to a point fram before backwards and shaped 
like the intestine. The anterior part was simply a 
large bunch that hung down in a pendulous 
mass from the same attachment, and together 
with the posterior part it completely obstructed 
the bowel. This mass of stuff was black in 
color and filled with serum or fluid throughout. 
O. F. Foley, D. V. M. 
Bridgewater, Va 


VERMINOUS COLIC 


Parasitisms hold an important place in vet- 
erinary economy. Young animals heavily in- 
fested with worms are greatly handicapped. 
However, the usual picture of emaciated and 
stunted individuals does not obtain in all cases 
of internal parasites. Two of my clients will 
bear testimony to the truth of these statements. 
The following reports are striking in that they 
involved animals apparently in the prime of 
condition and of wonderful growth. The proud 
owners least suspected them of harboring fatal 
ailments. These reports are seasonable since 
young animals, during the stage of growth and 
more especially during the long, dry feed period 
of winter, should be unhampered by  devitalizing 
influences. 


The subjects were two colts of about four 
months of age. The condition of each colt was 
to all appearances excellent. They were well 
bred and the property of good stockmen. Both 
colts were nursing their dams at pasture when 
they became affected. 


Case No 1 was presented for treatment Sep- 
tember 30, 1924. History showed that two days 
previously the patient suffered a slight attack 
of colicky pains but recovered without treat- 
ment. On September 29th the colt was ob- 
served to be moving with a slow and stilted 
gait. The symptoms on September 30th were 
recumbency, rising with difficulty. The gait 
rather indicated a lameness in the right fore 
limb, which surprised the owner, as he said the 
preceding day the left fore limb was most af- 
fected. Temperature 104.8° F., digital pulse, 
walls of hoofs were hot, peristalsis present. 
Diagnosis, laminitis. Treatment consisted of 
ecliminants and moist packs to the feet. Prog- 
.* favorable. The colt was dead October 
nd. ‘ 
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Case No. 2 showed a history of being taken 
sick with severe colicky pains the afternoon of 
October Ist. The animal was visited at one 
o’clock that night. The pain had been severe 
and remittent. Symptoms: temperature nor- 
mal; pulse rapid, hard and wirelike; respiration 
labored; attitude, prone recumbency, rolling 
on back, sitting on haunches and crouching 
when on feet; some peristalsis, both natural and 
reverse types Diagnosis, bowel obstruction. 
Prognosis, very grave. In treatment, the stom- 
ach tube, regular horse size, was successfully 
passed on this four-months-old colt, and during 
the flushing of the stomach large numbers of 
ascarids returned through the tube. This quali- 
fied the diagnosis, making it verminous colic 
with obstruction. The medicaments used were 
oil, spirits of turpentine, aromatic spirits of 
ammonia and nux vomica, administered via the 
tube. The colt died about eight hours later. 

Postmortem examination: The operator of 
the rendering plant collected these two carcasses 
on the same trip and reported that the digestive 
tract of each colt contained as much as a peck 
measure full of worms and that one portion of 
the intestines in each case was completely 
clogged with a great mass of worms. 

Several years ago I was present at a post- 
mortem examination on a colt and observed 
puncture of the bowel by the ascarid. This 
colt was not emaciated. 

On one of the farms having one of the cases 
herein mentioned, the carbon disulphid treat- 
ment has been administered to the remaining 
colts and horses, and large quantities of worms 
were passed. 

These reports hold some important lessons, 
and the careful student will be able to add to 
those enumerated below. 

All cases of internal parasitisms cannot be 
diagnosed by the condition of the subject. Par- 
asitisms may be acute or chronic. In early 
acute infestation of young animals whose condi- 
tion is not impaired so as to arouse suspicion, 
the diagnosis is either macroscopic, finding the 
worms in the passages, or microscopic, finding 
the eggs in the fecal discharges. This latter 
method is admirably described in Dr. Hall’s 
recent writings. But it is to be remembered 
in this connection that the ascarids infesting 
these colts in all probability had not reached 
the stage of egg production; hence, diagnosis 
by the microscopic method would properly con- 
cern the feces of the dams or of other adult 
horses associated with these colts. if 

That these losses could have been prevented 
will be admitted The problem of the alert 
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practitioner is to devise means for such cases. 
Had the animals on these premises been prop- 
erly wormed in the spring and ranged on worm- 
free pastures, these colts would have escaped 
infestation. On the other hand, had these colts 
been given an active vermifuge a month pre- 
vious to their sickness, they would have es- 
caped the later attacks. Routine and systematic 
worming of animals and rotation of lots con- 
stitute the keynote in control of internal par- 
asites. Practitioners will do well to promote 
an educational campaign along these lines. 

The importance of postmortem examination 
is evidenced in these cases. Could the writer 
have autopsied these colts in the presence of 
the owners, the demonstration and effect would 
have been many times greater. Manifestly 
there are times when conditions prevent post- 
mortem examination. In this instance, the 
writer was attending the Eastern Iowa Veteri- 
nary Association meeting when these colts died. 
By request, the rendering plant operator made 
the examination and reported. Thus, the writer 
made a crude postmortem examination by 
proxy. It confirmed the diagnosis in the case 
of the colt on which the stomach tube was 
passed and led to a call for administering a 
vermifuge to the horses remaining on the place. 
In the case of the second colt, the writer drove 
to this client and advised him of the findings, 
which information he received with apprecia- 
tion. 

It might be well to comment here on the 
advantage to practitioners of gaining the good 
will of rendering plant operators, as their ob- 
jection may often stand in the way of autopsies. 
To this end, the technic of autopsies should be 
such that the carcasses will be of full value to 
the rendering plant. The preservation of the 
hide is the main consideration. The following 
technic serves well: Median incision from 
mouth to rectum The upper part of the head, 
neck and body regions are skinned to the mus- 
cular attachments of the limbs. These are 
raised and their attachments cut from the body 
and the skinning continued over the rib region 
and as far dorsally as is required to allow the 
limbs and skin to be laid back, thus permitting 
the invasion of the body cavities. In laying 
back the body walls and in examining the vis- 
cera, in so far as possible, leave them attached 
to the carcass to facilitate loading. Parts cut 
away from the carcass should be disposed of on 
the farm or returned to the body cavities and 
the limbs and skin returned to position and 
sutured to hold the body intact during transit. 

These cases present a lesson in diagnosis. 
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“Gut tie” would have been a good guess in the 
case on which the tube was passed, a hypnotic 
administered to the patient and an unfavorable 
prognosis given the owner. As far as the life 
of the subject was concerned, this would have 
sufficed. But professionally this would have 
been serious. After this colt died, the worms 
crawled out of its nose. The owner, with his 
suspicions thus aroused, would have instituted 
further examination and with the resultant find- 
ings, the ability of the diagnostician would have 
been questioned. 

The case diagnosed laminitis emphasizes the 
necessity of differentiating between primary 
disease and its complications. This colt was 
suffering with internal parasitism, which the his- 
tory or clinical symptoms did not indicate. Thus 
it is that system is needed in diagnosis, and 
when any part or step in the system is lacking, 
the diagnosis should be withheld or provisional. 
Treatment of many cases may be symptomatic, 
but the diagnosis must be zealously guarded if 
awkward situations are to be avoided. 

There is extant much knowledge on para- 
sitisms. Its application to field conditions en- 
tails many interesting experiences. The con- 
tributor of this report will greatly appreciate 
discussions and the experiences of others in 
dealing with parasitisms as presented in the 
daily routine of practice 

John B. Bryant, D. V. M. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


TREATMENT FOR CHOKE AND 
THRUSH 


I saw in a recent issue of Veterinary Medicine 
that a practitioner was using sodium carbonate 
for choke. For fifteen years, I have never used 
anything for this condition but the whité of an 
egg put in No. 10 capsules. If the capsule is 
coughed up, shoot it in again. Give one, then 
wait about fifteen minutes, then give one more. 
It is very seldom that one will have to give 
more than two. 

The following is a prescription for thrush that 
I have used for 35 years. I have never found 
anything else to equal it for drying thrush and 
stopping the lameness. It makes a good appli- 
cation for canker. 


R 
Tincture aloes 
Tincture myrrh aa 5 ii 
M. Sig. Clean foot and pack with absor|ent 


cotton once daily. Soak cotton with the medi- 
cine. It will dry it up in three or four days. 
3 
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FORK TINE LODGED IN HORSE’S LEG 


On December 16, 1924, I was called to see a 


Percheron horse that had been injured with a- 


manure fork. The history given was as follows: 
Twenty-eight days before, this horse was found 
to have been jabbed with a manure fork which 
had been put in the corner behind the animal. 
The fork was found under the horse at his feet 
in the straw. The outside tine was missing, but 
as it would be an easy matter for it to be lost in 
the straw or thrown out with the manure, noth- 
ing was thought of it. All the wounds healed 
except one which was located in the scrotum 
on the left side being lateral to the raphe. This 
place kept running and refused to heal. There 
was quite a lot of swelling at first extending 
along the abdominal wall to the forelimbs. The 
left hind leg was swollen about twice its nat- 
ural size, this swelling being very reluctant to 
leave. The owner had been bathing the parts 
with warm water to which some creolin had 
been added, but without any apparent favorable 
results. About the twenty-sixth day the horse 
lay down to roll and on getting up made two 
or three attempts, finally succeeding. Then 
there was some blood noticed coming from the 
part that had refused to heal. The animal 
seemed very much worse and could hardly get 
to the barn. The left hind leg was dragged, oc- 
casionally some weight being put on it but 
never a step taken with it. The horse had lost 
considerable in condition. 


After learning the owner’s history of the case, 
I put a twitch on the horse’s nose and left it in 
charge of an attendant. Then I started to in- 
vestigate. By superficial examination, I could 
detect some solid substance, which on manipu- 
lation would slip from my fingers. I proceeded 
to make an incision about four inches long, and 
by blunt dissection I came to the solid that I 
had felt superficially. I inserted my knife and 
cut over the end of it. Assuring myself that it 
was of an iron or steel nature, by cutting a 
little more I exposed the end of it. Taking a 
firm grasp on it with my fingers, I removed the 
lost tine of the manure fork. 


As nearly as I could tell from:the position of 
it, the tine had passed through the gracilis 
muscle and into the vastus internus muscle of 
the left hind leg, the point being directed pos- 
teriorly and the broken end anteriorly. The 
tine was surrounded by a thick fibrous tissue 
capsule, out of which it slipped very easily with 
very little traction. The external incision was 
made a little larger to allow free drainage. The 
owner was then instructed as to the proper 
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after care, which was the same as for any other 
open wound. 

The most remarkable points about this case 
were: first, the tine measured thirteen and one- 
half inches; second, the tine had been in the 
horse for twenty-eight days—a dirty manure 
fork tine at that; third, the wound is now com- 
pletely healed, and the horse is back in the team 
doing his work as he always did. 

James E. Shirley, V. S., B. V. Sc. 

Kittanning, Pa. 


SWELLING OF HORSE’S HEAD AND 
BODY FOLLOWING NAIL PUNCTURE 


On December 5th, I was called five miles 
southwest of town to see a horse, the owner 
stating that the animal’s head “was all swelled 
up” and that he feared tetanus was setting in, 
as the horse had received a nail puncture in the 
right hind foot about a week previous. 

The owner’s report over the telephone rather 
puzzled me, as I had never heard of a case of 
tetanus caused by a nail puncture of the hind 
foot accompanied with swellings of the head 
and chest. On arriving at the place about dark, 
and with the weather very cold, I found a five- 
year-old black, grade, draft gelding, weight 
about 1400 lbs., presenting to me, at least, very 
peculiar and unusual symptoms. The lower 
jaws and lips were swollen, not extensively, but 
enough to give the animal a very strange facial 
expression. There were also swellings on the 
chest, sternum, lower abdomen and _ sheath. 
The swellings were diffuse and fluctuating, not 
hot or sensitive. The breathing was normal 
as was also the temperature. The pulse was 
regular but somewhat slow and weak. The 
heart, lung and bowel sounds seemed normal, 
the bowels and kidneys functioning normally 
so far as I could learn. 

The horse had a peculiar stupid, sleepy facial 
expression, the head and ears being somewhat 
drooped, but he would raise his head, prick up 
his ears and notice the other horses when they 
moved about the lot, and in fact seemed some- 
what nervous for that type of animal. The 
gait was staggering although not stiff, and the 
owner stated that the animal had come near 
falling once that afternoon. The appetite was 
good and the horse was drinking enough for 
such cold weather. On elevating the muzzle, 
the membrana nictitans obtruded somewhat, but 
not enough to warrant a positive diagnosis of 
tetanus. 

As it was dark by this time, we put the ani- 
mal in the barn and by the light of a very poor 
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lantern proceeded to examine and treat the foot 
injury, and here we found we needed a derrick 
to hold the foot up. The patient was weak and 
nervous and naturally contrary, but by the way, 
was in good flesh. We had a half hour of 
strenuous labor but finally tied the horse’s head 
up pretty well, put on a twitch and tied the 
handle to the halter to hold it in place. We then 
fastened a large harness ring to the tail, ran a 
rope through this ring and tied it to the affected 
leg just below the fetlock, drew the foot up, 
tightened the rope and tied it in the ring, and 
the owner being strong and husky, held the 
horse against the stall partition. 

The nail puncture was just back of the apex 
of the frog and must have gone nearly through 
the foot, as there was pus oozing from a fissure 
in the upper border of the heel. The hoof was 
hot and dry and the leg somewhat swollen but 
not painful, and the swelling was entirely dif- 
ferent in character from that of the head and 
’ body. We then lowered the foot into a bucket 
of warm water to which had been added some 
potassium permanganate, allowing the foot to 
remain in this solution for ten or fifteen minutes. 
After raising the foot again, I enlarged the 
opening through the non-sensitive sole, injected 
a few drops of tincture of iodin, inserted a small 
pledget of cotton and instructed the owner to 
repeat the soaking and iodin treatment once a 
day. I then gave 500 units of tetanus antitoxin, 
an ounce of elixir purgans, an ounce of potas- 
sium nitrate and left a tonic to be given on the 
feed twice a day and white liniment to be ap- 
plied to the affected limb twice a day for the 
swelling. 

I fully expected tetanus to develop, but on 
calling the owner the next day, was very much 
surprised to learn that the foot was much bet- 
ter, the lameness and swelling being much re- 
duced, but the body swellings were worse, and 
weakness was still very pronounced, without 
any further symptoms of tetanus, however. I 
instructed the owner to increase the tonic to 
three times a day, to blanket the horse and keep 
him in the barn and to feed sparingly of a laxa- 
tive diet, keeping plenty of fresh water before 
the patient at all times. 

In about five days, the foot was practically 
well, but the body swellings persisted for about 
two weeks, when they began slowly to recede, 
and in five days more the patient was all right 
in every respect so far as the owner could tell. 
I might mention that the ocular mucous mem- 
branes had been somewhat congested and of a 


brownish hue. 
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Could this have been petechial fever? If so, 
the petechiae were absent in the conjunctiva and 
nasal passages unless overlooked in the poor 
light. If not petechial fever, what was it? 
Were the swellings of the body caused by the 
foot injury? I might also mention that the 
swellings about the head and jaws somewhat 
resembled what the stockmen call “big head,” 
which is caused, they claim, by grazing several 
hours on very short grass, but which subsides 
in a few hours when the animals are taken off 
pasture. 

The tonic given was a simple one of nux 
vomica, potassium nitrate, sodium bicarbonate 
and common salt. As I did not know what I 
was treating the animal for, I thought a “shot 
gun” prescription would about fit here. 

I should very much appreciate any comment 
or advice on this case from readers 

E. J. Bess 

Fillmore, II. 


STRANGULATED HERNIA IN A 
STALLION — 


About a year ago I was called to see a stal- 
lion, about fifteen years old, that developed a 
large scrotal hernia during service. The owner 
had attended a breeding school and there he had 
been advised that by rolling the patient on its 
back the condition would be relieved. So by 
the time I arrived, the horse was quite sick, per- 
spiring profusely, with the hernia larger than 
ever, and by the condition presented strangula- 
tion was evident. 

The animal was secured much in the same 
manner as for ridgling castration. The scrotum 
was cleansed and prepared for operation. After 
incising the skin and fascia, I encountered a 


large mass of highly colored intestines, in fact,. 


about a “four-gallon hatfull.” These along with 
the testicle were carefully pushed down into the 
abdominal cavity and a large pack of cotton 
wrapped in gauze slipped in to hold them in 
place, the skin being sutured. 

In forty-eight hours the pack was removed 
and the patient made an uneventful recovery, 
being able to serve mares in about thirty days. 
The colic caused by strangulation soon sub- 
sided, in fact, as soon as the aninial was on its 
feet after the operation. 

This was the first and only time I have ever 
met with this condition, but I think that in all 
such cases one should operate as soon as pos- 
sible. 

H. L. Franklin, D. V. M. 

Greeley, Colo. 
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RABIES IN A HORSE 

Rabies in horses is not very prevalent, and 
as this was my first case in a horse, I thought 
I would give my experience, which may be 
helpful to other veterinarians. I received a call 
from a client ten miles in the country to come 
and see a sick horse. I was on another call and 
returned at noon, so went to attend this case 
about 1:00 p. m. 

When I arrived, the owner told me the horse 
had lung fever and was very stiff. I went into 
the barn and noticed that the stalls were all 
kicked to pieces. The owner said the horse had 
broken loose the night before and had been 
fighting its mate. I felt I had better get all the 
information I could before approaching too close 
to the animal, which was standing in the stall 
acting almost normal and nibbling at some hay. 

I went in the other stall where its mate was. 
This horse had scars and bruises all over its 
body, but there was only one place, at the root 
of the tail, that showed that it might be a bite. 
The owner stated that the sick horse had an ill 
disposition and would fight its mate occasionally. 
I'asked if it had any tendency to bite, and he 
replied that in the morning when he was curry- 
ing the animal, it nibbled at him a few times, 
but he thought nothing of that. 

I had him lead the horse out of the barn. I 
took hold of the animal’s nose and elevated it, 
and the horse struck at me with its front feet. 
So I thought I had better stay in the clear for 
a while. I had the subject given a drink of 
water; it took one sip and some saliva came out 
of its mouth, which was the first I had seen. 
Then I began to decide more what was ailing 
the animal. I had the mate turned with it, but 
they showed no disposition to fight. However, 
the affected animal seemed to carry its head 
high and would step like a blind horse, elevat- 
ing its front feet as if stepping over something. 

By this time I had almost decided that I was 
dealing with rabies. I told the owner I thought 
the horse was developing rabies, but it was hard 
to convince him, for he said these horses had 
been around the barn all the time when he was 
not working them. I finally learned, however, 
from the owner that at night the animals had 
run in a small pasture close to the house. To 
satisfy the owner that the affection was not 
pneumonia, I took the animal’s temperature, 
which was about 100 degrees. The owner said 
the horse had not passed any urine, but when I 
went to the stall where the horse was, it showed 
plenty of evidence of kidney action; also be- 
fore I left the patient urinated three or four 
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times in small quantities. I gave a dose of 
camphorated oil hypodermically more to please 
the owner than for any effect it would have on 
the horse. 

I advised having the horse put into a good 
box stall fastened securely with poles, carrying 
water to the patient, and staying out of the 
stall. I stated there would be a change by the 
next day and that I wanted to see the horse 
again. I left about 3:30 p. m. 

At 6 p. m. the same evening, I received a call 
to come out and see the horse, for they were 
going to kill it, as it was tearing the barn down. 
When I arrived, I found the horse snapping at 
the poles in the stalls and biting pieces out of 
them. It had intermittent spells lasting for 
three or four minutes. Occasionally it would 
fall on its side and have a spasm for a minute 
or two, then get up and go to biting again. 
Every time it would bite blood gushed out of 
the mouth, and I think all of the front teeth 
were torn loose. Deciding it was best to kill the 
animal, we threw a lariat on it, drove it out of 
the barn and shot it. 

It is advisable to take some precautions in 
dealing with such cases, as this horse developed 
the furious form of rabies in about two hours. 

The next day I commenced giving rabies vac- 
cine to the mate. I gave it fourteen doses, and 
it has not developed rabies up to this date. 

F. A. Kincade, D. V. M. 

Seymour, Iowa 


ACUTE SUPPURATIVE TENDOVAGINI- 
TIS OF THE SESAMOID SHEATH 
A call was received at the office from a client 
requesting me to go out to his farm and see one 


of his horses that was very lame. On arrival 
at the place, I found the animal showing ex- 
treme lameness in the left hind leg with much 
edema and a high temperature around the fet- 
lock joint, especially behind. 

The history obtained was that the horse had 
been kicked three days previously and the lame- 
ness developed on the second day following the 
accident. On close examination a trauma was 
located on the external lateral surface of the 
fetlock joint, on the side of the sesamoid sheath. 

After a preliminary washing and scrubbing of 
the affected area, the probe was used, and it 
was found that the sesamoid sheath had been 
punctured and filled up with sanguinolent ma- 
terial. 

Two ounces of chloral hydrate were admin- 
istered to the patient preparatory to operation. 
Then the animal was cast, managing so that 
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the affected leg would be uppermost. The re- 
gions at the upper external and internal lateral 
sides of the sesamoid sheath were washed again, 
shaved and painted with tincture of iodin. A 
one per cent solution of local anesthetic was 
used, and incisions were made on both sides 
reaching the sesamoid sheath. A piece of sterile 
gauze was passed through both openings and 
tied on the posterior surface of the fetlock. 
Another incision was made _ between the 
branches of the perforatus tendon where the 
lower extremity of the sheath is found. With 
the aid of a long probe, another piece of gauze 
was passed from one of the upper incisions 
through the lower one between the perforatus 
branches, thus completing a system of good 
drainage. Hydrogen peroxid was injected into 
the sesamoid sheath from one of the upper in- 
cisions until the bubbles came out from the 
lower opening. Then Lugol's solution was used 
and an antiseptic pack with flannel bandage ap- 
plied over the affected area. 

Daily washings of the sheath were continued 
for two weeks, at the end of which time the 
animal started to show signs of improvement. 
At the end of the third week, the gauze was re- 
moved and the horse put to work a week later. 

Cases of this type must be treated as early as 
possible. Delay is usually followed by compli- 
cations, such as necrosis of the tendons, septi- 
cemia, arthritis, etc., which, as a rule, are con- 
ditions of an incurable nature. 

C. M. Christy 


Brookville, Pa. 


TETANUS 

Dr. Wm. M. Bell, whose report on the treat- 
ment of tetanus appeared in the March issue, 
must have a wonderful power over horses 
afflicted with this malady. Most of the cases 
I have handled, that is, the very bad ones, take 
a fit every time a stranger approaches. One of 
the worst cases we turned out to die, and the 
animal recovered without any treatment, al- 
though we had expected if the patient got down 
he would never rise. 

To horses with tetanus that can eat, I give 
alcohol in drinking water and guaiacol in sloppy 
mash with sugar. I have found the tetanus 
antitoxin much better subcutaneously. 

The last case I had became infected from 
bridle irritation on the top of the neck, and 
another one from blanket irritation on top of 
the withers. Both recovered. They would 
not stand or survive manual exploration, and 
how can one keep a horse in a sling without 
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furnishing a good strong tail support? Other- 

wise, the animal slips down on his haunches, 

But perhaps things are different in Tennessee. 
G. C. Bowen 


New Hyde Park, L. I. 


IS SWAMP FEVER CURABLE? 

An article in the January number, “New 
Suggestions on Swamp Fever Therapy,” was 
very interesting. I consider it of great value 
from a research standpoint. The author, Dr. 
Grunert, and possibly some others, may be in- 
terested in my experiences with this disease. 
Dr. Grunert starts off with this statement: “As 
far as our present knowledge regarding the 
therapy of infectious anemia or swamp fever 
in horses is concerned, the veterinary profession 
frankly admits it is still lurking in a ‘terra in- 
cognita.’ ” 

In the autumn of 1908, I took a position as 
veterinarian with a lumber company on the 
northern border of Wisconsin. During the 
winter we had about six cases of infectious 
anemia of the chronic form at the camps, and all 
died. The next summer at the farm where idle 
horses were turned out, we had sixteen cases. 
These were treated with arsenic, quinin, iron, 
etc., and all died. The next winter we again 
lost a few cases at the camps, and during the 
following summer, 1910, some more at the 
farm—I forget how many, probably a dozen. 
Also, at headquarters, a railroad camp, where 
summer logging was resumed after several years 
of idleness, we had four cases These were very 
acute, and none lasted over four days. That 
year, among other experimental forms of treat- 
ment, we tried intramuscular infusions of nor- 
mal salt solution at body temperature, without 
favorable results, except in one case, which I 
will never forget. 

A black gelding, Dan Patch by name, as a 
result of my faulty technic, developed a very 
large abscess and slough in the center of his 
neck. Later, he was returned to work and con- 
tinued in service three or four years in good 
health, being finally sold with the culls, for 
reasons not connected with swamp fever. Did 
a leucocytosis rid him of the infectious anemia 
virus? In several attempts to produce abscess 
in other cases by injecting chloral hydrate, etc., 
we had no success. Probably injections of pus 
organisms would be worth a trial. 

About that time, 1909 or 1910, there appeared 
in Veterinary Medicine a case report by a vet- 
erinarian in Mississippi. He claimed swamp 
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fever was curable, and recommended nuclein 
with fluid extract of echinacea to be continued 
for two months. This is all I can remember 
of the article. We started in. The company 
was rich. Nuclein cost $3.00 a pound, and we 
bought it by the dozen pounds. Echinacea cost 
about $3.50 or $4.00 a pound, and this we 
bought in gallon lots. 

During the summer of 1911, we had seven 
cases. Each was provided with individual 
equipment, consisting of pulley and looped 
drenching rope, the mouth-piece being covered 
with rubber tubing, a small shelf near the ani- 
mal’s head when elevated, two tin cups, and a 
two-ounce dose syringe, which was hung on a 
nail near the shelf when not in use. In one cup, 
we put nuclein, two ounces, echinacea one-half 
ounce, water q. s. In the other cup was water 
for a chaser. This dose was given systematic- 
ally, morning, noon and night for two months, 
regardless of improvement. Each animal made 
a permanent recovery. 

Next summer, strange to relate, we again had 
seven cases, and these also received the same 
treatment, with equally good results, with one 
exception. In this last lot was a brown gelding 
that went through the two-months treatment 
again the following winter. It came about in 
this way. At a camp in the early winter, this 
horse contracted influenza from new horses re- 
cently shipped in. As a sequel, he again showed 
swamp fever symptoms and was removed to the 
saw-mill stables annex, where he received his 
second treatment. Was his recovery perma- 
nent this time? He afterwards worked for three 
solid years, single, hauling green lumber from 
the mill to the yards, and it takes a real horse 
to do that work He, too, was finally sold with 
the culls one spring, for reasons not connected 
with the disease. The other thirteen were under 
my observation for various lengths of time up 
to three or four years. None ever showed 
symptoms of anemia again. 


With the co-operation of the company’s pres- 
ident, who managed the farm up to about that 
time, we could have prevented further infection 
after the first year. But my opinion or rather 
knowledge with respect to the cure and preven- 
tion of the disease, which was as good at that 
time as it is now, was not taken seriously. The 
farm consisted of 240 acres, including a stump 
pasture of forty acres at the back end. The 
remotest end of this pasture was quite swampy. 
I told the farm foreman the horses should be 
kept out of it. He communicated this to his 
boss, the company’s president. In a day or 
two the latter met me by chance, and referring 
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to my conversation with the foreman, said we 
would not keep the horses out of the pasture, 
as other companies were losing horses from the 
same disease. He evidently thought I was help- 
less and was trying to sympathize with me. 
Said I to myself, “All right, old man, if you’re 
satisfied, I am.” 

This gave me three more years experience 
with the disease, which might just as well have 
been prevented. At the end of that time, a 
change was made. The manager of the planing 
mill was promoted to general superintendent 
I told him the horses should be kept out of the 
infected pasture, and they were. We never had 
another case of swamp fever, although horses 
were turned out on other parts of the farm after 
the hay crop had been removed, sometimes with 
only a fence separating them from the source 
of infection. Until after haying, the animals 
were kept in a dry lot. 


It may be, as Dr. Grunert suggests, that the 
cultivation of this land produced yeasts anti- 
biotic to the virus. My opinion is the land 
never had been infected, although only a fence 
separated it from infected land. It was quite 
as flat and wet in spots. Or was our escape 
from further infection due to the fact that the 
horses were not turned out as early in the graz- 
ing season as before? Could we without dan- 
ger have put animals in the infected pasture 
after it had had two or three years rest? How 
long will pastures remain infected when no fresh 
virus is added by diseased horses? Is it neces- 
sary that the virus pass through the body of 
a host every year in order to maintain its vir- 
ulence? I think not, at least, not with the 
equine variety. My four most acute cases de- 
veloped on ground where no horses had been 
for several years. Does the virus exist on all 
swampy ground in the same locality? No. It 
has to be introduced by a diseased horse. We 
had horses running loose at other camps where 
the ground was equally swampy, all of which 
remained healthy. 


These questions have, no doubt, all been an- 
swered time and again and were discussed in 
an extensive bulletin by Dr. VanEs, issued by 
the North Dakota department of agriculture, 
about 1912. It stated that the virus was ex- 
creted in the urine; that healthy animals had 
been given capsules of urine from infected ones 
and had contracted the disease; it had been kept 
frozen all winter. 


From 1912 I saw no swamp fever until 1920 
At that time I was in the employ of a large 
lumber and paper company in northern Minne- 
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sota, as veterinarian, stable foreman, horse ship- 
per, etc. They had lost a large number of 
horses from swamp fever in previous years. 
Near the stables was a large pasture field, 
where I was told the idle horses were run 
through the summer. These were kept in rough 
stables with a dry lot adjoining, where they 
were turned out until the grass was ready. As 
this time approached, I took a look at this forty- 
acre field. One glance was enough. The back 
quarter of it was a swamp with a foot or two 
of standing water in places. My boss, the horse 
superintendent, came soon after to show me 
this place, where I should turn out the idle 
horses. Before we got as far as the fence, I 
had him convinced that his sick horses of 
previous years contracted their swamp fever 
in this pasture. So we put no horses there. 
This company also had a farm two miles out 
and on it a large herd of Holsteins and a num- 
ber of farm horses. It produced for me four 
cases of infectious anemia. I was domiciled 
in a cottage adjacent to the saw-mill stables, 
as I had many other duties to perform not 
connected with the practice of veterinary med- 
icine. As I could not leave the place to attend 
sick animals at a distance, except an occasional 
visit to an ailing cow at the farm, it was the 


practice of the horse superintendent to send 


them to me. As I early learned that prodigality 
with him was unknown, I tried to keep the cost: 
of treatment low. 

Besides the aforementioned, we had three 
winter cases infected, no doubt, the year before 
We ordered nuclein, which had to go through 
the purchasing department stores, and when it 
reached me the bottles had all been broken and 
the contents spilled by the action of Jack Frost 
and subsequent heat. Our three cases got no 
treatment. The next lot of nuclein (5 per cent 
for hypodermic use) reached me in good order, 
and I was ready when the first case from the 
farm came in. 

Four cases each received by my own hand 
15'c.c. nuclein and 15 c.c. normal salt solution, 
morning, noon and night, for about two months. 
The syringe and glass measure were sterilized 
before each injection, by immersion in 5 per 
cent lysol for several minutes, and then in nor- 
mal salt solution, once to wash this off, and 
again after use. Also the site of injection re- 
ceived lysol solution. I did not use echinacea 
as it could not be injected, and I was anxious 
to learn what the nuclein alone could do. The 
four cases recovered; two were under my ob- 
servation for a year and a half, and one for a 
year, without a relapse. The superintendent 
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was advised to pasture no horses on the farm. 

It will be noticed that the treatment of these 
four cases was commenced directly after the 
first symptoms were observed. It was a differ- 
ent story with the next lot. These appeared 
the next year well on in the summer The com- 
pany had camps fifty miles to the south which 
I had never seen. Horses sent there never came 
back until the summer of 1921. A very good 
veterinarian in the district was employed. That 
year these camps were forsaken, timber all cut, 
I suppose, and the horses sent in to me. Some 
of them were put to work. The saw-mill was 
idle, and we had between two and three hundred 
idle horses in the three dry lots. One of these 
lots had been a pasture for swamp fever cases 
before I came. It was small, about four or five 
acres, no wet ground, and a running stream 
along one side. We needed another dry lot, so 
I thought that by putting in enough horses be- 
fore the grass got a start, they would tramp it 
out, and they did, and with it the virus, as no 
swamp fever developed in that lot. While there 
was no grass, they consumed hay scattered 
about the ground. 


One horse from the aforementioned camps 
was very groggy on arrival and died in a day or 
two. Soon others came down with the disease, 
not all at once, but at irregular intervals of one 
to three weeks—I don’t remember how many, 
but we had, I should judge, twelve or fourteen 
cases. All, except the last case, received ex- 
actly the same treatment as the four that re- 
covered. All died except one. I lay this failure 
to the fact that the treatment was started too 
late. Some hung on for quite a while The 
first one I thought would recover. These cases 
had all, no doubt, received the infection quite 
early in the season, as it is the custom when a 
camp breaks up to pull the shoes and turn the 
horses loose. Some may have carried the in- 
fection from the year before, as I know two or 
three of my Wisconsin cases did. 


When the first animal died, I was quite dis- 
appointed, as I had already three years of suc- 
cess to my credit. When the treatment proved 
unavailing, I did not jump to another, which I 
had in mind, as readily as I might have done 
had my chief responsibility been the sick ani- 
mals. On the contrary, it being that of stable 
foreman, I had plenty of other things on my 
mind and simply went through with these !ong 
treatments in a mechanical sort of way, secing 
the horses die one after another. 

Late in the year, I commenced using this 
other treatment, also taken from the pages of 
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Veterinary Medicine, November, 1918. The 
first horse, a gray gelding, proved to be my last 
case. He received the injection of nuclein for 
six or eight weeks, three times a day, as did 
the others, but in addition, he was given also 
in his drinking water, three times a day, two 
ounces of phenol solution, five or six per cent, 
in which was dissolved enough potassium di- 
chromate (a very small amount) to turn the 
solution a dark straw color. This horse recov- 
ered and was put to work, and in a month or 
two my connection with the company was 
brought to a close, so I cannot say whether or 
not his recovery was permanent. 
F. W. Buckle 
Caledonia, Ontario 


PORCINE OBSTETRICS 
(Report awarded 2nd prize) 

In the February issue, I noticed a lengthy 
discussion on porcine obstetrics and thought 
my method might be of value to some. I have 
a great advantage over most men in that I have 
a long slim arm, but clearing new ground and 
hauling stone on a farm in Indiana when I was 
a boy gave me hands commonly referred to as 
hams. 

During my six years of practice in this county, 
I have been called to attend as many as 153 
sows in one spring. Under these conditions, 
you may know that I am delivering the pigs 
As for cesarean section, I have performed the 
operation many times with good results and 
still resort to it on sows of 150 pounds or less. 

Here comes the statement regarding which 
some of the readers may be skeptical—I can 
insert my arm to my elbow or shoulder, just as 
I choose, in nine sows out of every ten. As 
previously stated, I have a large hand, and 
learned the trick through patience and practice. 

My instruments consist of one ten-inch artery 
forceps, one Day pig forceps made of wire, No. 
9, one spoon forceps, and a wire, No. 9, two 
feet long, bent so as to make a hook on the end. 
The wire is filed smooth and bent at the other 
end making a handle to use in turning. 

First I wash the parts of the sow with soap 
and water. I have my left arm bared to the 
shoulder and my right to the elbow for all cases. 
If a sow is quiet, I make an examination while 
the animal is standing or lying, just as she is. 
If she is restless, I have two men hold her 
down, as I am going to deliver the pigs inside 
of an hour and am not going to be wondering 
when I leave if I: got them all, for I will know 
that I have. 

I grease my left arm within six inches of my 
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shoulder with vaselin. Forming my hand into 
the shape of a cone, I slowly work it in. If a 
pig is started out head first, I take the spoon 
forceps and deliver in the usual manner. If 
the buttock is presented but no feet, I simply 
push the pig forward, straighten the legs, attach 
artery forceps and pull the pig back far enough 
to attach the Day forceps. But that is old stuff 
to all veterinarians. Here comes the test for 
patience and skill. 

I insert the left hand slowly and carefully, 
having the hand and arm well lubricated, some- 
times using as much as one-half pound of lubri- 
cant on one sow. I use a slow rotary move- 
ment, sometimes taking twenty minutes to get 
in the first time. After the pelvic inlet is 
passed, it is easy to go any distance provided 
one has a small arm regardless of the size of 
the hand. When I touch the pig’s head, I[ 
grasp it firmly in the hand. It cannot be pulled 
forward in most cases with the hand as pressure 
on the arm has numbed it. 

With the right hand, I take the wire hook 
that is at least two feet long and press the hook 
firmly against the inside of the left arm. With 
the filed, smooth part firmly pressed against the 
arm, I slowly and carefully push the wire for- 
ward. After a little practice, one can push it 
forward clear into the left hand that is holding 
the pig with no danger to the sow. The hook 
is then turned with the right hand and with the 
left hand worked into the pig’s jaw. The left 
hand is then slowly pulled out and with the hook 
the pig is pulled forward until it becomes fast 
in the pelvic girdle. An assistant holds it there 
while I put on the spoon forceps. If the pig is 
coming backwards, I simply put the hook in the 
pelvis. In large sows many times I turn the pig 
end for end. 

After I have delivered one pig, I simply keep 
on until I have them all, as the first one is 
always the hardest to take. After one becomes 
accustomed to it, he can, by a waving motion 
of the arm, tell with certainty when all the pigs 
have been delivered. 

Any one trying this stunt at first may kill 
some good sows trying to insert the hand. I 
killed several of them, but not in the last three 
years, as I have learned when to stop. At the 
upper thumb joint, my hand measures 4% inches 
across, lying on the table, and when put in a 
cone shape with pressure, 2% inches. To show 
that it is a trick learned through practice, I 
might state that I cannot start to insert my 
right hand where I can my left. 


C. E. Teague, D. V. M. 


Thompson, Iowa 
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CESAREAN SECTION IN A SOW 


Last spring I was called to a man’s farm for 
the purpose of delivering a pig, which could be 
felt but not reached. I examined the sow and 
found a dead pig securely lodged just far enough 
in that I could not grasp it with my fingers, and 
it was swollen so that none of my forceps could 
be placed over it. The two hind legs had been 
pulled off by traction. The sow had farrowed 
a day and a half previous and seemed to be all 
right for a whole day, when she again began 
to strain. All efforts to remove the dead pig 
had failed, so the owner called me. 

Of course, I expected to “pull the pig” when 
I started, but after a thorough examination, I 
was doubtful, and after trying for a little while, 
was convinced that the pig could not be removed 
through the natural opening. 

I failed to take chloroform with me, and con- 
sidering the condition of the patient, it was 
probably fortunate that I forgot it. We cast 
the sow on her left side, tying the legs securely, 
and two men held her down while I clipped the 
hair from the right side of the animal just pos- 
terior to the last rib. Tincture of iodin was 
poured over the area, allowed to dry, and then 
the incision made. The sow did not resist very 
much, so all this was quickly done. 


My hands and arms were washed and disin- 
fected and the right one introduced into the 
abdominal cavity. To my amazement, I could 
find no sign of a pig. All I could feel was a 
huge bag filling over half of the abdominal cav- 
ity. Reaching back to the pubic bone, I started 
forward, and all I could feel was this enormous 
bag. While pulling it up to examine it, it rup- 
tured and urine escaped, on the outside of the 
patient however. The liquid contents were re- 
moved, the rupture sutured and the organ re- 
placed. The uterus containing the pig was then 
easily located and drawn to the opening. Using 
all precautions possible, I tried to suture it to 
hold it, but the sutures only tore out. So I 
incised the uterus, placed two hemostats on the 
edges and had an assistant hold these up. Then 
I went after the pig, which was easily reached. 
But it took two hooks and considerable traction 
to deliver the dead fetus, for it seemed as if it 
was glued to the walls of the uterus. As a 
result of bloating, the fetus was at least twice 
its natural size. 


The owner was quite disgusted with the whole 
affair and declared the sow would die. It was 
my first operation of this kind, so I made the 
offer that I would give my trip for half of the 
sow, to which the owner agreed. 
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The uterus was sutured and replaced, the 
muscles pulled together by sutures, and finally 
the skjn sutured, using phenolized linen. The 
sow was then released, and while I was cleans- 
ing and collecting my instruments, she got up 
and ate some slop. From that time on, she nursed 
three pigs and kept them fat. The wound healed 
nicely, and the owner sold the animal when he 
disposed of his other brood sows, and I received 
half of the sow’s value for my services. 

Harry L. Kidd 
Grand Meadow, Minn. 


FILARIA IMMITIS CAUSE OF POST- 
OPERATIVE DEATH IN DOG 
(Report awarded 4th prize) 

On February 9, 1925, a client brought to my 
hospital a five-year-old hound bitch to be 
spayed. After the usual preliminaries, the dog 
was given subcutaneously one-half grain mor- 
phin sulphate and in thirty minutes was placed 
on the table and operated on in the regular man- 
ner. This was at 1:00 p. m. and the time con- 
sumed in the operation was about twenty min- 

utes. 

The patient was placed in a comfortable ken- 
nel and observed on several occasions during 
the evening, at which time she appeared bright 
and in every way doing all right. 

At 5:00 p. m. I was called out on another 
case, and on my return at 6:30 p. m., to my 
great surprise, I found the bitch dead. The 
incident worried me considerably as I have in 
the past sixteen years operated upon a large 
number without a single death (more luck than 
skill). Being at a loss to understand why the 
dog died, I decided to hold a postmortem exam- 
ination. Having a friend who is a prominent 
physician of this city, I requested him to wit- 
ness the examination. 

The field of the operation was thoroughly 
looked over, and found to be in good condition. 
there being no hemorrhage. After a thorough 
examination of the abdominal cavity, I opened 
the thoracic cavity which appeared normal, but 
upon cutting into the heart, I found the right 
side completely blocked with hundreds of Filaria 
immitis. 

According to the owner, the dog had never 
shown signs of being sick, and when brought tu 
the hospital, had manifested no symptoms of a 
disturbance of health. The dog exhibited no 
dullness or labored breathing after the opera- 
tion, death being sudden. 

tac T. Nalis, M.D. V. 

Jasper, Fla. 
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“FRIGHT DISEASE” IN DOGS 
(Report awarded 3rd prize) 

I have noticed several articles in Veterinary 
Medicine pertaining to “fright disease” in dogs. 
Personally, I have had rather an extensive ex- 
perience with this condition, especially during 
the past two or three months, and it may be of 
interest to relate a few cases to help keep the 
subject before readers, and eventually we may 
be able to get facts that will be of mutual ben- 
efit. 
I am fully convinced that this is not a dis- 
tinct disease but merely a symptom of condi- 
tions with origin in the stomach or intestines. 
I lay the cause to the following: (1) indiges- 
tion, (2) constipation, (3) poisons or irritating 
drugs such as vermifuges, (4) tapeworms, (5) 
roundworms, (6) distemper, due to the in- 
fammation of intestines or to indigestion. 

Case No. 1: Boston, eight months old, started 
running around the house as if frightened and 
showed the usual symptoms that go with the 
condition. This dog I had sold when a puppy 
and it had been thoroughly wormed before I 
old it. I gave 1/20 grain of apomorphin hy- 
podermically, but there was nothing of diag- 
nostic value in the vomitus. After vomiting 
had ceased, I have 1% grains barbital. Upon 


questioning the owner in regard to the feed and 


feeding, 1 was told that after the evening meal, 
the dog had a great time romping and playing 
with all the members of the household. I sus- 
pected indigestion, but still the possibility of 
internal parasites had to be eliminated. The 
next day I treated the dog for tapeworms and 
roundworms. No worms were expelled, but 
there was a return of the original trouble, al- 
though not so severe. In the evening castor oil 
was given, and later another barbital tablet. 
The animal was fed very lightly with the best 
of food, and a digestive tonic given, also bar- 
bital administered once a day for three days. 
No playing was allowed after feeding, and the 
dog has never been troubled since and com- 
menced to appear in better condition than ever 
before. As I see it, the cause was indigestion 
from violent exercise and excitement after a 
heavy meal. 

Case No. 2: A Boston that had been having 
these spells for two days. As the owner en- 
tered the front door of my office, the dog started 
into another fit, and as I was administering 
apomorphin, went into -a convulsion, one spasm 
following another until I used inhalations of 
chloroform to give relief, together with a small 
hypodermic injection of morphin. The dog re- 
mained quiet and died twenty-four hours later. 
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Postmortem examination revealed roundworms. 

Case No. 3: A client came to my office, stat- 
ing he had two hounds at home, that there was 
something wrong with them, and describing the 
usual symptoms. Hound No. 1 was two years 
old, and the owner had raised it from a pup. 
Hound No. 2 was purchased from a kennel 
about three months before. Hound No. 1 had 
had one or two of these running and barking 
spells before No. 2 had been purchased, and in 
about two months after they were together, 
both started having spells. The owner was 
convinced that the condition was contagious 
and came to me for advice. By this time the 
older hound had reached the convulsive stage 
and was getting very weak. I asked the owner 
to bring the hound to me and I would try to 
find the cause if the dog would live long enough 
After inquiring about the feed, my first guess 
was worms. I decided to treat for tapeworms 
first because they are the easiest to eliminate. 
The dog was not fed for twenty-four hours and 
I administered one-half grain arecalin. In fif- 
teen minutes a quantity of tapeworms were ex- 
pelled. I sent for the other dog and gave it the 
same treatment, but the medicine would nox 
stay down very long. So I repeated the dose, 
and by playing with the animal and attracting 
his attention, I succeeded in having him keep 
it down. In fifty minutes this one passed more 
tapeworms than the one first treated. Both 
dogs are in good health today and have never 
had a recurrence of “fright disease.” 

Geo. E. Springer, D. V. M. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


Since the discovery about three years ago, 
by Dr. Maurice C. Hall of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, of the usefulness of 
carbon tetrachchlorid, a cheap and common 
chemical, in the treatment of hookworm dis- 
ease in domestic animals, members of the medi- 
cal profession in various parts of the world have 
tried it on human patients with great success. 
A recent report by Science Service, based on 
the records of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
shows that about one and a half million persons 
have been treated, most of them in. tropical or 
sub-tropical countries, but also many in the 
temperate zones 

A few hundred dollars and 30 dogs represent 
the costs of the investigations in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry which resulted in the discovery 
of the superiority of carbon tetrachlorid in the 
treatment of this age-old affection of hook- 
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worm, yet, without considering the increase in 
human comfort and the saving of human lives, 
the return has been enormous. It has been 
used in many parts of this country where the 
parasite exists, but some of the most conspicu- 
ous successes have been reported by medical 
men in distant countries. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION IN PUPPY 

A Police puppy, whelped November 13, 1924, 
was shipped from a well known kennel in the 
east to Charleston, W. Va., January 12, 1925, 
arriving at destination January 14th. The mu- 
cous membranes of the eyes and mouth showed 
a very anemic condition. There was diarrhea 
with very fetid stools. 

After the arrival of the puppy it was put on a 
liquid diet with milk, cereals, vegetables and a 
little meat, also liver once or twice, with a large 


























bone to gnaw twice a week. The animal was 
kept in the house most of the time to be house 
broken, which it was learning very fast. The 
condition of the bowels could not be corrected. 

This puppy was purchased by the head nurse 
of one of our large hospitals. I was called to 
see the puppy on February 2nd and found a 
very rapid pulse, difficult breathing, very pale 


mucous membranes and a well marked case of - 


pneumonia. There was no soreness over the 
abdominal region, except percussion over the 
stomach would almost cause suffocation. I gave 
a very unfavorable prognosis, brought the puppy 
to the hospital and put it on stimulants at once 
with an antiphlogistine cast. The puppy died 
within eight hours. 

An autopsy was held and the following was 
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disclosed: Three different intussusceptions were 
found, 9, 4% and 3 inches long. Several ascar- 
ids were found. The mucous membrane of the 
intestines was very much inflamed through the 
entire length. Both lungs were badly involved, 
which I think was secondary. The owner said 
that she had not given any physic. What was 
the cause of the intussusception, and could this 
have been coming on for several weeks or 
months? The accompanying illustration is re- 
produced from a photograph of the .intestites, 
S. E. Hershey, V. S., D. V. M. 


Charleston, W. Va. 


BULLDOG GRIT 


Late in the afternoon of a stormy day in 
March, 1922, a young fellow rode up to my 
office and said that the C. & O. fast train had 
run over his dog and deprived the animal of the 
biggest part of one leg, and he wanted me to go 
and fix it up. So, after saddling my horse, we 
started just as darkness was setting in. After 
our faithful horses had splashed through red 
clay mud and stumbled over big rocks in the 
road for three miles, we arrived at our destina- 
tion. 


I found the patient a medium sized white and 
brindle mongrel bulldog. He was a pitiable 
sight. One of his forelegs was hanging in 
shreds of skin and flesh and the bone was pro- 
truding about half way down to the knee, the 
remainder of the leg and foot being entirely 
gone. The owner, who was a shell-shocked vet- 
eran of the World War, was very nervous and 
insistent on giving the dog a general anesthetic. 
continuously bewailing the fact that the Vol- 
stead Act had deprived him of his customary 
stimulant. But luckily the farm boss, who was 
a steady nerved fellow, came to my rescue and 
proved to be a good assistant. He sat down, 
took the dog’s head on his knee and told me to 
proceed with the operation, as he didn’t think 
Buck would object for he had “the grit.” 


I proceeded to examine the wound and found 
that the ulna was already loosened from its at- 
tachments, so by cutting through the interosse- 
ous ligaments, I was able to amputate at the 
elbow and soon had the radius separated from 
the humerus. I removed the large shreds of 
muscle with the ecrasure, turned the skin off 
with a scalpel and then sewed up the flaps, 
leaving a place in the middle for drainage. 

Buck never flinched or whimpered during the 
entire operation, and when I had finished he 
looked at me and wagged his stubby tail, hopped 
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a few steps and stretched himself on some straw 
as if to say, “I am feeling a little faint just now 
and want to be left alone for a while.” No 
anesthetic of any kind was used. The dog made 
an uneventful recovery and now has three per- 
fectly good legs, and it is surprising how well 
he gets around on them as apparently he is not 
very much inconvenienced by the loss of the 
fourth one. 


What some folks need when they meet with 
adversity is a little more of Buck’s kind of grit. 
If you ever have occasion to buy a ticket at 
“Scary,” West Virginia, and happen to see a 
bulldog under the stove, don’t kick him to see 
if he will move, for while he is ordinarily good 
natured, he does not believe in being too famil- 
iar with strangers. 

Rembrandt Morgan 

Winfield, W. Va. 


OBSTETRICAL CASE IN A GOAT 

An ordinary grade female goat, primipara, 
aged about one year, had been in protracted 
labor fully 24 hours. The fetus was dead with 
head and neck fully presented; but the front 
limbs were bent backwards along the sides of 
the chest. 

The owner raised the hind parts of the dam, 
and I injected an‘ ounce of Pitman-Moore’s 
liquid antiseptic soap into the uterus. The ani- 
mal was placed on a kitchen table and, after 
digital examination of the fetus, I attempted 
forcible removal, but the patient expressed dis- 
approval by loud and plaintive bleating. I 
halted to test my wisdom box, then decided to 
use the Zeigler hook castrating knife directed 
by the index finger as a guide over the upper 
border of the scapula of the fetus, cutting 
through the tissues there, and with a smali 
bitch forceps, caught the upper border of the 
scapula and enlarged the skin opening, thus 
forcibly drawing away the entire front limb. 
I did likewise with the opposite limb and soon 
completed delivery. The uterus was syringed 
with Therapogen lotion. The patient made a 
rapid and successful recovery, and the owner 
was well pleased. 

This is a wrinkle not recorded except in our 
textbooks, and as the goat industry is being de- 
veloped rapidly in all sections of the country, it 
may prove of interest. The method can be 
applied with equal effect in sheep practice. 

James Waugh, V. S., D. V. M. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FATAL RESULT OF FARMER SURGERY 


I have been looking over the case reports in 
the February issue, and they have inspired me 
to try my pen on something besides the un- 
ceasing writing of checks and “please remit,” 
which are usually the sum and substance of my 
literary efforts. 

One of those nice Sunday afternoons in the 
summer of 1923, I was aroused from peaceful 
repose on the couch by the ringing of the tele- 
phone, with the information that I “was wanted 
right off” at a farm a few miles out, as a colt 
was bleeding to death. With visions of a barbed 
wire fence entanglement, I made sure my hob- 
bles, bandage, suture material, etc., were all at 
hand and headed my jitney over the hills. 

I found a three-year-old colt securely tied with 
ropes, surrounded by a majority of the tax- 
payers in the school district. The owner ad- 
mitted, which was unnecessary, that he was 
doing a little surgery on his own, having ob- 
tained the colt, plus a fistula, from a neighbor 
for nothing or a close equivalent, and he had 
proceeded to hold a Sunday clinic. 


All went well until his knife came into play, 
when he found the blood vessels much larger 
and more troublesome than he anticipated. 
Having no surgical dressing or cotton at hand 
and being of an economical turn, and it being 
Sunday when all good people have taken a bath 
and put on clean clothes, he thought the soiled 
clothing could do double duty; hence a shirt, 
overalls, socks, etc., were used in an attempt to 
stop the rush of blood. 


Needless to say, the soiled wearing apparei 
was removed on my arrival, and with the help 
of adrenalin, artery forceps, a few sutures with 
a curved needle, etc., the hemorrhage was soon 
controlled. Then I told the owner to bring 
about six pails of cold water and some salt <A 
little mild disinfectant was added and the fluid 
used to flush out the second-hand job of sur- 
gery. After putting in a good antiseptic pack, 


‘the animal was allowed to rise, when the owner 


announced: “Well, this is my last surgical 
operation. I need a guardian and think I better 
have one appointed at once.” 

The animal swelled greatly and died in about 
two days. I always laid the fatal outcome to 
that pair of socks. 


This is not much of a report but shows a 
phase of conditions as we find them, but which 
I feel confident is on the decline. 

J. V. Hills 

Gowanda, N. Y. 
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AN OBSTETRICAL CASE IN GEORGIA 


One Friday morning I received a call to see 
a “sick cow” belonging to an old negro, ten 
miles in the country. On arrival I was met by 
a typical old negro mammy and greeted as fol- 
lows: 

“Doctah! Dat cow done cum fru.” 

I asked, “How’s that, Mammy?” 

“Dat cow done cum fru her own sef. She 
done had dat calf.” . 

“How long had she been trying to have it?” 

“Since a week ago las’ Wednesday.” 

I looked out in the barnyard and saw a little. 
lean, hungry looking, half-starved cow, being 
sucked and butted about by a vigorous spotted 
bull calf that seemed to be nearly half as large 
as the dam. 

The old mammy’s story was as follows: 
“Dat cow’s time wuz done up a week ago las’ 
Wednesday. She begun den tryin’ to have dat 
calf but coulden do no good. After she strain 
a while sumpin red come out and after while 
she quit tryin’, and I tuk and grease dat red 
ting and push it back in. De nex’ day she dun 
de same and dat red ting cum out agin, and I 
greased it agin and shove it back agin. Ev’y 
day she dun dat same ting and I always shove 
dat red ting back and den she kep’ quiet twel 
de nex’ day. I’se a good nuss and I tuk good 
care on her. Well, dis mornin’ she seem right 
bad off and I tuck an’ sont fo’ you. Thought 
mebbe you might help her sum. But she dun 
cum fru her own sef jist bout an hour ’fore you 
got here.” 

Incidentally, I might remark that I haven’t 
as yet collected for that trip to the country. 
Oh, well! 

W. M. Burson 

Athens, Ga. 


Golden Rod Poisoning 

The so-called alkali disease or milk sickness 
has prevailed in the Pecos Valley of New 
Mexico for many years. This disease has been 
fatal to horses, cattle and sheep and has se- 
riously handicapped the dairy industry in certain 
areas because there has been a general belief 
that the disease could be transmitted not only 
to other animals but also to the human by milk, 
cream or butter. Recent investigations indicate 
that the disease in question is more prevalent in 
those areas where the rayless golden rod grows 
abundantly and it has been demonstrated that 
this plant is poisonous and produces symptoms 
similar if not identical to those of alkali dis- 
ease. It is very probable that the rayless 
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golden rod is the cause of alkali disease or milk 
sickness of New Mexico. The symptoms man- 
ifested in golden rod poisoning are marked 
depression, dullness, arched back, impaired lo- 
comotion, due to stiffness, particularly of the 
front legs, weakness, muscular trembling, ex- 
haustion and death. No specific treatment has 
been found; in fact, a large percentage of the 
affected animals die regardless of treatment; 
however, if the affected animals are removed to 
pastures in which there is no golden rod, or fed 
a wholesome ration, a large percentage of the 
affected animals will recover. 


RESTRAINT AND MEDICATION OF 
FOXES 

Like all branches of animal industry, the sil- 
ver fox industry had its real pioneers or early 
founders. They were Charles Dalton and Rob- 
ert Oulton. It was in 1887 when Dalton first 
began his experiments. This was the beginning 
of one of the most profitable and interesting 
branches of the live stock industry. At first it 
was unsuccessful due to the type of nest. Oulton 
must be given credit for the modern pen that is 
now in successful use. 

The silver fox is the same as the red fox, the 
only difference being in color. A silver fox has 
a heavy coat of fur. The under fur is very thick 
and of a soft mouse color. The gard hair is 
black and silky with more or less silver. The 
amount of silver varies from 5 per cent to 90 
per cent. The tail is mostly all black except 
the very tip which is white. The number of 
silver foxes in captivity today is estimated at 
about 17,000. The highest grade pedigreed foxes 
are raised mostly for breeding purposes. There 
is a great demand for foundation stock as fox 
farming is still in its infancy, and a number of 
new ranches will be started in many parts of the 
country in the future. 

This is another branch of practice with which 
the veterinarian must become familiar, so that 
when he is called, he will know how to handle 
and treat these animals. The fox should not be 
handled during the breeding season, between 
January 15th and April 15th. The period of 
gestation is 51 days. 

In handling the adult fox, I use a pair of 
auto-locking fox tongs. These are fastened 
around the neck of the animal and held in one 
hand while with the other the fox is caught by 
the hind legs or back parts. 

When administering medicine, especially cap- 
sules, I use a wooden gag or speculum. This is 
made from a piece of wood, one inch thick, two 
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and one-half inches wide and about ten inches 
long. The middle part is made square with a 
hole in the center large enough to admit the 
passage of a balling gun. The three and one- 
half inches on each side of this square are 
rounded and a piece of tape, twenty-four inches 
long. fastened to each side close up to the square 
portion. Two of these pieces of tape are tied 
up over the upper jaw and the other two tied 
under the lower jaw and around the neck. The 
ends of the tape tied over the upper jaw are 
looped through those on the neck. This keeps 
the gag from slipping or tilting. The balling 
gun is composed of a piece of rubber tubing 
slipped over a hollow stick through which there 
passes a reed plunger. 
with this gun or lacerate its mouth. With this 
instrument, the pill or capsule can be inserted 
hack far enough so there will be no danger of 
the animal biting and breaking it. 

The fox rancher loses more animals from the 
invasion of internal parasites than from all other 
causes combined, excepting possibly digestive 
disorders. The internal parasites found in the 
fox are the hookworm, Belascaris, whipworm, 
lungworm, tapeworm, kidneyworm and _ cocci- 
dium. The commonest of these parasites is the 
first named. Hookworm disease is widespread 
and of serious importance on account of the 
anemia, gastro-enteritis, hemorrhage and gen- 
eral debility which usually ensue. The ac- 
knowledged remedy for hookworm is carbon 
tetrachlorid administered in gelatin capsules. 

After catching the fox with the tongs, adjust 
the gag. Have one assistant hold the front feet 
and also keep a good hold just back of the fox’s 
ears. The other assistant may now release the 
tongs, take them off and help steady the animal. 
If the tongs are left on, they may be a little 
tight causing pressure on the throat so the cap- 
sule will not go down and the animal may be 
choked. Always .have the capsules well lubri- 
cated with castor oil before administering. Great 
care should be taken in the administration of 
carbon tetrachlorid so as not to have the cap- 
sules burst in the fox’s mouth. If they burst 
the animal will be killed by strangulation. If 
one has the misfortune of breaking a capsule in 
the patient’s mouth or choking the animal, no 
time should be lost in taking the fox by the 
hind legs and swinging it good and hard. Car- 
bon tetrachlorid is not effective for roundworms 
and is unsafe to administer to pups under three 
months of age. After administering carbon 
tetrachlorid, it is well to follow with a small 
dose of Epsom salts, for if the fox happens to 
have gastro-enteritis and no Epsom salts be 
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given, the animal may live three or four days 
and then die. 

Always notice the condition of the feces and 
have samples gathered to be examined for par- 
asites. If the animal is passing blood, always 
suspect hookworm. 

There are many ways of handling and ad- 
ministering medicine to foxes, but the method 
described has given me the best results. 

N. C. Craig 

Washington, Pa. 


FROM A VETERINARIAN’S NOTEBOOK 

Some time ago I had the pleasure of reading 
in Veterinary Medicine an account of a week’s 
practice, its trials and pleasures, by a western 
veterinarian. It did not differ materially from 
the general run of events that happen to the rest 
of us, except it showed there are ups and downs 
in every man’s job, and we benefit by the ex- 
periences of others. 

So I wish to make a report from a different 
state and involving another time of the year 
when roses forget to show anything but thorns. 
I have taken the following case reports from a 
week’s practice as I find it in my pocket mem- 
orandum. Naturally there have been many 
weeks with a different line of practice, and occa- 
sionally a week that would show only one entry, 
and that case one which would have been more 
profitable to pass up, due to sub-zero weather 
or blockaded highways, as the time would have 
been better spent with the snow shovel or shov- 
eling coal for the furnace. 

Case No. 1. On Sunday morning I was asked 
to go six miles to see a horse that was unable 
to eat on account of a broken tooth. On arrival 
I found it was desired to have several horses’ 
teeth looked after. After warming up, I re- 
moved some splinters from the worst looking 
individual and then took care of the rest of the 
animals so they could put some of our corn to 
good use. I do not aim to make any but emer- 
gency calls on Sundays, because the average 
agriculturist plans his work so the hired man 
and the boys are busy on Sunday forenoon, 
that is, if they are not attending church. They 
consider the doctor can rest on week days, and 
the help problem is to have the men entertained 
so Sunday is not too monotonous. 

Case No. 2. As I was enjoying the dinner 
that was ready for me when I got home, some 
one called on the telephone for me to hurry to 
see a sick puppy. I found an over-stuffed young 
dog, suffering from too much feeding. After 
prescribing for it and giving it a bone to suck 
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on, I received my fee and the thanks of the 
family for relieving their worries. 

Case No. 3. The next day I drove ten miles 
against a cold wind to see a horse that was re- 
ported to have a discharge from the nostrils, 
and the owner was fearful it might turn to 
glanders. I found a history of bad teeth, the 
animal not able to ‘eat well, and a previous at- 
tempt to remove a molar. I removed some 
splinters and hay from the horse’s mouth but 
was unable to extract a tooth that had been 
loose and had become fastened at an angle dif- 
ferent from that which nature had planned for 
it. I recommended trephining, which was ob- 
jected to. So I filed the tooth to make it partly 
conform with its mates. I was told by the 
owner that he wanted to wait until spring to 
see if the horse was improving, and I would get 
my fee then. 

Case No. 4. After spending part of the day 
in making entries in my books and doing some 
visiting with different parties who wished some 
work done, I retired. After midnight the night 
phone rang, and a farmer wanted me to hurry 
to his place to give treatment to a horse that 
had indulged in too much alfalfa hay. Getting 
in some heavy wraps, I was soon off for a trip 
through the starry winter night. On arrival at 
my destination, all was well, but the farmer 
was very delighted to have company. It is 
lonesome to sit in a barn alone at night before 
the roosters crow. I returned home after some 
twenty-five miles of driving, somewhat chilled, 
but thankful I did not have to spend several 
hours behind a tired team. I was promised a 
check would be sent to gladden my heart be- 
fore Christmas—it arrived a few weeks later. 
The farmer very likely felt he made a donation 
when he sent it. 

Case No. 5. The next day a woman farmer 
called for me to come late in the day and be 
prepared to vaccinate hogs. I found some small 
shoats ready for the crematory or soap factory, 
if there had been any lard left on them. The 
herd was already infected with cholera, but I 
picked out the best looking animals and gave 
them a serum and virus treatment. The owner 
was wondering if the cholera was due to feed- 
ing the pigs fresh buttermilk. This was the 
first time I had heard that buttermilk should 
not be fed except to man. The trip was not 
very profitable considering the time spent, but 
it was all in a day’s work. I then went on 
about seven miles farther to see some milch 
cows. 

Case No. 6. The owner wanted the cattle 
“vaccinated for tuberculosis”’—he meant to have 
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the test given. After an examination, I admin- 
istered the intradermal tuberculin test and was 
to return in seventy hours or so to read the 
results. The man wished to pay for one call in 
advance, the rest when I got back, and to ac. 
commodate him, I did not say “No.” In the 
meantime a snowstorm made the highways im- 
passible for some days, and the return trip 
could not be made, so I had to give instructions 
over the telephone. I was told it was not nec- 
essary to come as the owner observed no re- 
action and he felt safe in giving the milk to his 
children. At least, I had been able to collect 
something on this case. 

Case No. 7. I spent another day in refreshing 
my mind, in making out statements and writing 
personal letters to some of my friends who be- 
lieve I should be their banker for the year and 
thus save some interest for themselves. Then 
after shoveling a few tons of snow off the side- 
walks and feeding the furnace, I called it a day’s 
work, 

Case No. 8. On Saturday morning a client 
called me to come and see why his horse would 
not eat after being sick all night. Some form 
of home treatment had been given before my 
arrival. I found a poor horse that was ready 
to pass into oblivion. I expressed my opinion 
that there was no hope of recovery, but at the 
owner’s request, I gave some medicine to relieve 
the animal’s suffering. I then drove several 
miles into the country and on returning in three 
hours, found the horse had relinquished its hold 
on existence. 

Case No. 9. After bucking snow for a few 
miles (doctors are expected to break roads the 
same as mailmen, or at least they should not 
wait for others to do it for them), I arrived at 
my destination and at once was steered for the 
hog house with the information that the hogs 
had cholera or perhaps something else. I found 
a fine herd of Hampshire shoats, some dead and 
others quite sick with a violent cough. I in- 
formed my client that the hogs had pneumonia. 
The owner exclaimed, “Impossible.” I then 
prepared.a subject for autopsy and decided | 
was right in my diagnosis. I found the hogs 
had been out in the corn fields getting their own 
dinners, and after wading in real heavy snow, 
were too tired to come home to dry quarters, 
staying out in drifts and old straw piles. Some 
change in feeding and different quarters were 
recommended with local treatment, and recov- 
ery in the remainder of the herd took place very 
quickly. The owner was much pleased that he 
did not have to have the shoats vaccinated after 
they had grown so large. He was also glad he 
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had been wise enough to call a veterinarian 
when he could not master the condition himself. 
This concluded a week of practice—just or- 
dinary cases that the average practitioner is 
called upon to look after. There are a few 
points in the outcome of these experiences which 
the practitioner should always bear in mind— 
care in diagnosis, then go ahead and give treat- 
ment, and also prepare the owner’s mind. The 
latter is important as it contributes to the care 
that will be given later to the ailing animal. 
Harold M. Halverson, M. D. C. 


Yankton, S. D. 


DR. McCULLY ENTERTAINS FELLOW 
VETERINARIANS 


Dr. Robert W. McCully, of New York City, 
on the evening of February 21st, was host to 
about fifty veterinarians at the Hotel Vander- 
bilt. His guests included men from New York 
City and nearby whom Dr. McCully has known 
rather intimately for many years, and as the 
Doctor -put it, he thought it would be a nice 
thing to get together and spend an informal 
evening breaking bread and enjoying a little 
good “cheer-promoter” during these times when 
bread is so high and other things so hard to get. 
While the custom seems to have grown among 
millionaire clubs to entertain friends in such 
princely fashion, so far as we know, Dr. Mc- 
Cully’s entertainment was rather an innovation 
in the veterinary profession. I have attended a 
few functions throughout “the land of the free 
and the home of the brave” but have never wit- 
nessed such a general good-fellowship as was 
carried on at the Hotel Vanderbilt that evening. 
Everybody likes “Mac” and his very presence 
seemed to make everybody like everybody else, 
and any one who has reached the age of balance 
must realize that, when all is summed up, friend- 
ship is the thing worth while—selfishness and 
envy should hold no place in any man’s life. 
They injure others and do the envious no good, 
whereas friendship, real and true, benefits both 
the donor and receiver. 


Notwithstanding that Dr. McCully has long 
since been recognized as one of the most capa- 
ble equine practitioners America can boast of, 
still he is so busy and so modest that he may 
not be as widely known among his colleagues 
as some others. Dr. McCully graduated from 
Ontario Veterinary College in the year 1895, 
came to New York City the same year and prac- 
ticed for a time at Fleetwood race track with 
the trotters. On November 4, 1895, he took an 
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assistantship with Dr. Ralph Hall, who was 
then in charge of I. H. Dahlman’s hospital. 
“Ike” was recognized at that time as the largest 
dealer in horses in the world, and naturally, the 
hustling, alert young McCully got some real 
information out of such an experience. In 1896 
he was transferred to Fiss, Doerr & Carroll 
Horse Company in East 24th Street and re- 
mained there until 1906. He then removed to 
34 Lexington Ave., and has since devoted most 
of his time to the Thoroughbred. There have 
been some veterinarians in the East, West and 
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South who have gained prominence, and rightly 
so, with the running horse people, but it is 
doubtful if any man in this country has ever 
had the following that Dr. McCully has. Such 
a reputation is not gained by accident. It must 
be tied up with ability. Dr. McCullly is not 
only regarded by the thoroughbred fraternity 
as a capable veterinarian but as a good business 
man and a good adviser. This should be of 
particular interest to the teachers of our schools. 
Naturally they are constantly stressing profes- 
sional modesty and the value of science, all of 
which is true, but the fact remains that for those 
who intend to enter practice for a living there 
should be figured out some way of aiding in 
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what we might style good common sense and 
thereby avoid so many pitiful failures of men 
whose intelligence and professional training 
should fit them for at least moderate success 
as practitioners. Dr. McCully was not sleeping 
or feasting when John James Ingalls’ “Oppor- 
tunity” knocked. May his scalp lock never grow 
grayer and his smile be as constant as the mar- 
iners’ needle to the magnetic North. 
J. F. DeVine 


VETERINARY PUBLICITY 

The Publicity Committee of the Eastern Iowa 
Veterinary Medical Association obtained the 
publication of a lengthy article on rabies in a 
number of Eastern Iowa newspapers, February 
18th. It is felt that publicity on rabies is one 
of the best and most effective means to curb 
this peril. 

President J. C. McCabe of West Liberty, 
urges that the scope of this committee be wid- 
ened by including reports from veterinarians in 
the field on other infectious diseases of live- 
stock. For instance, with hog cholera outbreaks 
within a radius of fifty miles, farmers may read 
the brief report of the location and make it a 
point to consult their veterinarians regarding the 
danger to their own herds. These contacts 
might bring about a stimulation of vaccination, 
lessen the loss from hog cholera, and be of 
much mutual good, whereas, otherwise, nothing 
is done until the infection is in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

The executive committee of the Eastern Iowa 
association met at Iowa City, February 18th. 
Dr. L. M. Buffington, federal veterinarian, Ce- 
dar Rapids, was invited to attend and outline 
a plant whereby local veterinarians of Eastern 
Iowa may co-operate with him in the projects 
to which he is assigned. 

Plans were made for the midsummer picnic 
of the association which is to be held at West 
Liberty late in June or early July. Every vet- 
erinarian who can bring his family and come 
for the day is invited. The Mississippi Valley 
Veterinary Medical Association is expected to 
hold its annual picnic at West Liberty in con- 
junction with the Eastern Iowa association. 

The members of the executive committee are 
Dr. J. C. McCabe, West Liberty, president; 
Dr. John B. Bryant, Mt. Vernon, vice president; 
Dr. F. J. Crow, Iowa City, secretary-treasurer; 
Dr. J. S. Potter, Iowa City; Dr. Jerry Wolfe, 
Grand Mound; Dr. J. C. Glenn, Norway; and 
Dr. Henry Hell, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee. 
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A letter designed to stimulate hog cholera 
vaccination by veterinarians is being prepared 
to be addressed to the cashiers of all ‘banks jn 
Eastern Iowa, signed by Dr. Henry Hell. This 
project is to be financed by contributions from 
all serum companies operating in the territory, 
It is expected that much loss from hog cholera 
may thus be averted, leaving more of the hog 
raisers’ money in the banks, and veterinarians, 
bankers and serum companies may obtain re- 
flected benefit. 

Publicity Committee 
Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association 





BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
ISSUES NEW DIRECTORY 


A directory of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, just 
issued, is being distributed among the principal 
offices and field stations of the bureau and is 
also available to officials of meat packing es- 
tablishments and others having regular con- 
tacts with bureau activities. The directory is 
revised to January 15, 1925. 

It deals principally with the organization and 
field stations of the bureau, federally inspected 
meat-inspection establishments, laboratories to 
which products may be sent for analysis, and 
licensed establishments which manufacture bi- 
ological products. An address list of officials in 
charge of stations and others, whom the public 
has frequent occasion to consult, likewise is in- 
cluded. 

The directory contains 60 pages and its free 
distribution is limited to department employees 
and persons having regular official business with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. Others may 
obtain copies at 10 cents each by addressing the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


TUBERCULIN TEST OF POULTRY 


Avian tuberculosis appears to be spreading 
in Illinois. In some localities the disease pre- 
vails in a majority of the farm flocks. Tuber- 
culous flocks are unprofitable. If the disease 
exists in your district keep your clients in- 
formed of the chronic qet ultimately fatal char- 
acter of the disease Keep your clients advised 
relative to the danger of introducing the disease. 
The tuberculin test is a valuable diagnostic aid. 
Use avian tuberculin. Inject chickens to be 
tested in the wattle. Read results in 48 hours.— 
Animal Pathology Exchange, Univ. of Illinois. 
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IOWA ASSOCIATION MEETING 

Although the attendance was only about 300, 
which is nearly 100 short of the usual number, 
the 1925 annual meeting of the Iowa Veterinary 
Association at Des Moines, Jan. 20th to 22nd, 
was considered a wonderful session from the 
standpoint of good accomplished for the pro- 
fession and the interest in the program pre- 
sented. From the president’s address to the last 
paper and including reports of committees, 
words of encouragement showing real construc- 
tive work on the part of the association officers 
and committees, caused those present to feel 
that the situation in Iowa despite the agricul- 
tural depression will eventually turn out favor- 
able to the profession. 


Besides contributions to the program by a 
number of practitioners of the state and by 
Dean C. H. Stange, Dr. H. E. Bemis, Dr. H. D. 
Bergman, Dr. E. A. Benbrook and Dr. Chas. 
Murray of the Iowa State College, also by 
State Veterinarian P. Malcolm of Des Moines, 
papers and addresses were given by the follow- 
ing men from outside of the state: Dr. L. A. 
Merillat, President A. V. M. A.; Dr. Maurice 
C. Hall, B. A. I., Washington, D. C.; Dr. W. J. 
Embree, Western Weighing and Inspection Bu- 
reau, Chicago; Mr. H. R. Davidson, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago; Mr. H. R. 
Smith, Live Stock Commissioner, Chicago; Dr. 
A. Lockhart, Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. E. A. Ca- 
hill, Pitman-Moore Laboratories, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


The real feature of the meeting was the ban- 
quet and program in connection with it on the 
night of the second day. The members had 
asked their state representatives and senators 
to be their guests, and the association arranged 
to furnish free tickets for the guests. Approxi- 
mately 100 senators and representatives and 
200 veterinarians and ladies attended. Dr. L. A. 
Merillat spoke on the veterinary profession in 
America, and Dr. C. H. Stange on veterinary 
education. Mr. Mark G. Thornburg, Secretary 
of the Iowa Department of Agriculture, ex- 
plained the relation of his department to the 
veterinary profession of the state. Dr. R. D. 
Mills of Redfield, Iowa, who was recently 
elected by the Iowa Senate, also made an ad- 
Then the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was called upon and responded very 
pleasantly, one of his humorous remarks being 
that the people of Iowa had showed good judg- 
ment in electing three physicians to look after 
the members of the House and one veterinarian 


dress. 
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to look after the Senate. After the speaking 
program, two motion pictures were shown, one 
on foot-and-mouth disease with explanations 
by Dr. G. E. Golden of Sioux City, Iowa, and 
an illustrated discussion of veterinary conditions 
in South America by Dr. E. A. Cahill. 

The fourth day was devoted to a clinic at the 
Iowa State Veterinary College at Ames, where 
approximately 150 veterinarians were in at- 
tendance. 

During the meeting the following special items 
of interest to the profession were brought out: 
In area work in tuberculosis eradication, 38 reg- 
ularly employed veterinarians are holding posi- 
tions as county tuberculosis inspectors, and 91 
practitioners are assiting on a per diem basis. 

In hog vaccination work, according to the 
records, 80 per cent of the serum used in Iowa 
last year was used by veterinarians. Since last 
July, approximately a dozen farmer vaccina- 
tion schools have been held and have been 
lightly attended. Sixty counties have made ap- 
plications for schools on sanitation and disease 
control without any reference to teaching lay 
vaccination. The State Department of Agricul- 
ture is trying to enforce the serum and virus 
law by restricting farmer vaccination: to the 
owner’s herd only. The state farm bureau offi- 
cers have agreed to use their influence to check 
county agents handling serum and virus. The 
legislative committee of the association has been 
promised recognition in all legislative matters 
concerning the welfare of the profession and the 
protection of the live stock industry. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending the 
use of approved methods of vaccination of dogs 
and other animals against rabies in infected ter- 
ritories; expressed appreciation for the attend- 
ance of the state legislators at our evening pro- 
gram; endorsed the resolution recently adopted 
by the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Association 
recommending that all vaccination of live stock 
in public stock yards be done by qualified vet- 
erinarians under federal supervision; endorsed 
the policy recently adopted by the A. V. M. A. 
and urged the national association to pursue the 
policy as outlined. 

The election of officers for the next year re- 
sulted as follows: President, C. J. Scott, Knox- 
ville; first vice president, H. C. Stewart, Chari- 
ton; second vice president, C. E. Juhl, Osage; 
secretary-treasurer, E. R. Steel, Grundy Cen- 
ter; members of the executive committee—J. C. 
Glenn, Norway, and E. R. Truax, Sac City. 


E. R. Steel, Sec. 
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ALABAMA SHORT COURSE 

The second annual short course for graduate 
veterinarians of Alabama was held at the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, Feb. 2nd to 
7th, 1925. 

Veterinarians from practically all of the south- 
eastern states grasped the opportunity and were 
in attendance. Many more veterinarians would 
have attended the short course but for the fact 
that there was a steady downpour of rain during 
the first day or two and many of the highways 
were almost impassable. 

The opening address was given by Dean C. 
A. Cary, who in his characteristic manner, de- 





Dr. C. A. Cary 


tailed the purpose of the short course, and out- 
lined the program for the week. Lectures and 
demonstrations were given continuously from 
8 a. m. until 9 p. m., excepting for a brief recess 
for lunch and dinner. Dr. J. C. Flynn of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., gave several lectures on the dis- 
eases of dogs and cats. The doctor gave a de- 
tailed description of a modern small animal hos- 
pital and demonstrated his ideas by a moving 
picture of his hospital in which was depicted 
structure and management of a small animal 
hospital and methods of control of small ani- 
mals, as well as medicinal and surgical treat- 


VETERINARY MeEpIcing 


ment. Ample cfinical material was available 
and typical cases of rabies, hookworm infesta- 
tion, constipation and many other cases were 
presented, including surgical cases such as su- 
tureless oophorectomy, trimming tails, ablation 
of tumors and applying plaster paris casts, 
Practically all of the veterinarians were in- 
tensely interested in small animal practice. 

Dr. B. F. Kaupp, Poultry Expert from the 
A. & M. College of North Carolina, gave several 
jectures on chicken management, infectious and 
parasitic diseases of chickens. The doctor 
stressed the necessity of providing a proper ra- 
tion and sanitary surroundings for poultry. He 
gave a detailed discussion of the European fowl 
pest and the differential diagnosis of related dis- 
eases such as fowl cholera, fowl typhoid and 
broncho-pneumonia. The important parasitic 
diseases of poultry were discussed and the 
source of infestation, methods of control and 
treatment given in detail. 

Dr. P. Bahnsen, State Veterinarian of Louis- 
iana, gave several valuable demonstrations of re- 
straint of horses and mules. The doctor dem- 
onstrated that it was possible to restrain any 
horse or mule single handed for practically any 
operation. It was universally conceded that Dr. 
Bahnsen is expert not only in spellbinding at 
audience oratorically, but also in his ability to 
restrain treacherous and unbroken horses and 
mules. 

Dr. A. T. Kinsley of Kansas City, Mo., lec- 
tured on swine management and the diseases of 
swine. These lectures were well taken and 
when the southern farmers produce more swine 
the veterinarians will be better equipped to pre- 
vent losses and make swine production profit- 
able. 

Many valuable lectures and demonstrations 
were given by members of the college faculty. 

Dean Cary demonstrated a modern city abbat- 
toir and discussed the value of an efficient muni- 
cipal meat inspection. 

Dr. F. D. Patterson demonstrated the visceral 
anatomy of fowls and the technic for making a 
complete autopsy. 

Dr. I. S. McAdory demonstrated the visceral 
anatomy of the dog and the generative organs 
of the cow and discussed the methods of con- 
trol of sterility. 

Dr. R. S. Sugg gave a detailed description of 
collection, packing and shipping specimens for 
laboratory diagnosis. and discussed the value 
of a laboratory diagnosis. 

Dr. N. G. Covington gave excellent deimon- 
strations of making a complete autopsy. The 
doctor has a splendid technic and is a past mas- 


BINS 
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ter in exposing every gland and organ in a re- 
markably short time. His demonstrations were 
not only interesting but also impressive and in- 
structive. 

The Veterinary College of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute is well arranged and equipped 
not only to educate young men in veterinary 
science, but also to give graduate veterinarians 
a splendid short course, and the short course in 
February, 1925, was a success and a credit, not 
only to Dr. Cary and his co-workers, but also 
to the entire profession. 

A. T. Kinsley 


WISCONSIN VETERINARIANS 
CONVENE 


On Tuesday, January 27, the Wisconsin Vet- 
erinary Medical Association convened at the 
Park Hotel, Madison, for the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the association. The first two days were 
devoted to association business and the pre- 
sentation of a carefully planned program by 
practitioners. Interesting discussions followed 
each paper. The program committee and con- 
tributors are to be commended on their excel- 
lent work. The titles of the papers presented 
and the authors were as follows: 

“A New Disease of Feeder Lambs,” by C. F. 
Hannemann; “Diseases of New-born Calves,” 
by C. F. Schlotthauer; “An Obscure Disease of 
Horses,” by Lyle West; “Report on the Recent 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease Outbreak,” by J. F. 
Purcell; “Dog Practice from an Urban Practi- 
tioner’s Standpoint,” by C. A. Deadman; “Some 
Udder Troubles of Cows,” by T. H. Ferguson; 
“Area Testing from a Rural Practitioner’s 
Standpoint,” by W. F. Nolechek; “Lip and Leg 
Ulceration of Sheep,” by J. Ehlenfeldt. 





The banquet on Wednesday night was an 
especially enjoyable affair. Exactly 110 plates 
were laid around the festive board. This large 
number attests to the popularity of this feature. 
J. S. Healy was master of ceremonies. Of the 
many interesting talks, that given by Hon. J. D. 
Jones, Commissioner of Agriculture, was es- 
pecially well received. 

On January 29, the strictly educational part 
of the program was staged at the College of 
Agriculture in the form of the third annual short 
course for Wisconsin’s veterinarians. The fore- 
noon was devoted to two demonstrations; the 
first by B. A. Beach of the University, who dem- 
onstrated the tuberculin testing of hogs and 
chickens; the second by H. S. Murphey of Iowa 
State College, who ably explained the physi- 
ology of the estrus or genital cycle of the cow, 
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using fresh specimens for demonstration. He 
emphasized the importance of learning the nor- 
mal, or physiologic, phenomena of the repro- 
ductive organs before attempting to treat patho- 
logic changes. 

Other features of the short course program 
included the following: ‘Markets for Wiscon- 
sin Dairy Cattle,” by A. O. Collentine, Exten- 
sion Animal Husbandman; “Some Causes of 
Losses in Baby Chicks,” by J. G. Halpin, Pro- 
fessor of Poultry Husbandry; “Sunlight as a 
Therapeutic Agent” (Illustrated), by H. Steen- 
bock, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry; “The 
Microscopic Examination of Sperm Cells (Prac- 
ticum)” by F. B. Hadley and E. M. Gildow; 
“General Therapeutic Principles” (Illustrated), 
by A. S. Loevenhart, Professor of Pharmacol- 
ogy and Toxicology; “Some Unanswered Ques- 
tions about the Tuberculin Test,” by E. G. 
Hastings, Professor of Agricultural Bacteriol- 
ogy. Professor J. G. Halpin’s paper brought 
out important facts regarding the value of sun- 
light in the control of leg weakness, stating that 
sunlight which has passed through window glass 
has had the ultra-violet rays filtered out, and is, 
therefore, ineffective as an antirachitic agent. 
Dr. H. Steenbock exploded the old theory of 
mineral deficiency as a cause of rachitis and 
emphasized sunlight as the “essential element” 
in the therapy of this disease. 

The short course program was concluded at 
9:00 p. m. All present felt that this day was 
most profitably spent and sincerely hope that 
the university will continue these annual short 
courses indefinitely. Contributors to the pro- 
gram are to be congratulated on the results of 
their efforts. 

The surgical and medical clinic, held at Dr. 
J. P. West’s veterinary hospital on the morning 
of January 30th concluded the convention. 

The following officers were elected for the 
year 1925: President, J. P. West, Madison; 
vice-president, Thos. Wrigglesworth, Eau 
Claire; secretary, O. H. Eliason, Madison; treas- 
urer, W. L. Richards, Morrisonville; trustee for 
three years, R. S. Heer, Platteville. It was 
voted to accept with thanks the invitation from 
Dr. Wrigglesworth to hold the summer meeting 
in Eau Claire. 

C. F. Schlotthauer 


Dr. H. A. Wilson, State Veterinarian of Mis- 
souri, reported that up to the first of this year, 
51,122 herds, consisting of a total of 458,662 
cattle, have been tested for tuberculosis in the 
state. - 
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OUR FRIEND THE HORSE 
Oh! I miss the beat of the horse’s feet 
That pound on the hard highway; 
The batter and bang, the clatter and clang 
Of wagons at break of day. 


How I long to hear the sweet music clear 
Of sleigh bells across the snow; 

The “nicker” and neigh of the gray and bay 
As away the bob-sleds go. 


And I miss the urge and the onward surge 
Of matched pairs prancing past; 

The trotting and tramp, the chafing and champ, 
Of roadsters agile and fast. 


But I mount my steed of good saddle breed 
And say, as we lope away: 
“The horse should come back, to street, field and 
track; 
Don’t say ‘He has seen his day!’ ” 
A. S Alexander 


THE KANSAS MEETING 


The combined program of the twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the Kansas Veterinary Medical 
Association and the Fourth Annual Conference 
for Kansas Veterinarians was held in Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, Feb. 4, 5, and 6. There was an 
attendance of 150 members and visitors. 

The association was called to order by the 
president, Dr. H. C. Gale of Howard, Kansas. 
Dr. R. R. Dykstra, Dean of the Division of Vet- 
erinary Medicine of the State College, welcomed 
the veterinarians to the institution. One of the 
best pieces of oratory was delivered by Dr. E. 
F. Kubin, Secretary of the State Board of Ex- 
aminers, in his response to the address of wel- 
come. The president’s annual address by Dr. 
H. C. Gale contained much food for thought 
and incidentally he prophesied a bright future 
for the veterinary profession. All present en- 
joyed Dr. L. A. Merillat’s address concerning 
the A. V. M. A. and its purpose. 

A large portion of the afternoon was given 
to Dr. John W. Adams of the University of 
Pennsylvania, for his discussion on “Approved 
Methods of Diagnosis of Common Surgical Af- 
fections of the Horse.” Dr. Adams demon- 
strated his lecture by using specimens from the 
Riding School of Fort Riley. When Dr. Adams 
completes a subject there generally is not much 
left to discuss, as he covers it so thoroughly. 

Dr. H. F. Leinhardt presented a very able 


paper, “Diagnosis of Skin Affections of Domes- 
ticated Animals.” ; 
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The subject of white diarrhea in chickens and 
its control was presented by Dr. W. R. Hin- 
shaw, of the Department of Bacteriology, kK. S, 
A. C. The entire evening was used by Dr. §, 
L. Stewart in presenting his illustrated lecture 
on “Retained Placenta.” This was a very in- 
teresting piece of work and presented to the 
association in a splendid manner. Dr. Stewart 
spent many hours preparing this subject and 
deserves much credit for his accomplishment. 

Thursday morning Dr. J. H. Burt gave an 
interesting demonstration and interpretation of 
some blood and urine tests. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting numbers 
of the morning program was a question box on 
“Parasites and Parasitic Diseases,” by Dr. Mau- 
rice C. Hall. The entire membership present 
took part in asking questions concerning par- 
asitology and Dr. Hail discussed them in the 
same instructive way that he always does. Much 
information was obtained from this presentation. 

Major R. J. Foster of Fort Riley, gave a very 
able demonstration and lecture on army riding 
horses. It was here that many of us began to 
realize how scarce the typy army horse is. 
More interest should be given this type of horse 
as the demand is greatly exceeding the supply 
and we predict a real price for them in the 
future. 

Dr. R. J. Bushnell, of the Department of Bac- 
teriology, K. S. A. C., gave a very good paper 
on “Pertinent Facts Regarding Immunology.” 
Professors Fitch and Jay, of the college, gave 
talks relative to the dairy situation in Kansas 
and dairy inspection and sanitation. 


Friday morning, Drs. Frick and Bullard, of 
the clinical staff, Veterinary Division, K. S. A. 
C., gave a demonstration of the physical exam- 
ination of cattle. Drs. Kitselman and Scott gave 
in detail “Recent Investigations of Abortion and 
Blackleg.” 

A business session was held and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: pres- 
ident, Dr. I. J. Pierson of Lawrence; vice pres- 
ident, Dr.-R. C. Foulk, Holton; secretary-treas- 
urer, Dr. Chas. W. Bower, Topeka, re-elected; 
member of executive board, Dr. A. H. Gish of 
Eldorado. Topeka was unanimously chosen 
for the next meeting in 1926. 

The meeting closed with a varied clinic con- 
sisting of demonstrations and operations on dead 
formalin treated subjects and on live animals 
including cattle, horses, swine, poultry, and 
dogs. 


Chas. W. Bower, Sec.-Treis. 
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B-D PRODUCTS 


Made for the Profession 


Why CHAMPION Thermometers 
are called “‘Champion’’ 


Every athlete who ever won a 
championship had two qualities— 


sureness and endurance. 


That is why Champion Thermome- 


ters are so named. 


They have sureness, or accuracy. 


And they are durable. 


Champion Thermometers give the 
same accurate readings as the 
lighter B-D Thermometers, yet 
their strong bulbs, and patented 
metal-ring tops give them greater 


ruggedness. 


Sold through Dealers 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Makers of Genuine Luer Syringes, Yale Quality Needles, B-D Thermometers, 
Ace Bandages, Asepto Syringes, Sphygmomanometers and Spinal Manometers. 


























Sheep Diseases 


By E. T. Baker, D. V. M. 
CONTAINS: 
1. A brief history of the breeds with 


illustrations. 


2. A classification of the breeds ac- 
cording to the wool. 


3. A description of the leading twenty 
breeds, with illustrations of typical indi- 
viduals. 


4. A brief section on anatomy—an 
invaluable aid in autopsy work. 


5. A section on hygiene, giving rules 
for handling, loading, shearing and feed- 
ing sheep; for care of the buck, ewe and 
lamb. 


6. A section on drugs and their ad- 
ministration, giving best methods of re- 
straining, dosing, the dosage, table of 
most used remedies, contents for emer- 
gency kit, disinfectants and directions for 
autopsies. 


7. A concise discussion of all diseases 
affecting sheep classified as acute infec- 
tious diseases, diseases of the blood; meta- 
bolism; urinary organs; circulatory or- 
gans; respiratory organs; digestive sys- 
tem; liver; peritoneum; brain and spinal 
cord; organs of locomotion; non-parasitic 
skin diseases, diseases of obscure origin; 
diseases peculiar to the new-born lamb, 
to the ewe, to rams and to wethers; sur- 
gical diseases and parasitic diseases. 


8. A comprehensive discussion of plant 
poisoning. 


9. Quarantine and transportation reg- 
ulations. 


No veterinarian’s library is complete 
without this work. It contains informa- 
tion of value to every practitioner; in- 
formation that can be found nowhere else. 
This work is scientific and intensely prac- 
tical, and in view of the increased atten- 
tion being given sheep raising in all parts 
of the country, of great importance. 


Second edition, cloth bound, 
profusely illustrated, $3.00 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


4753 Grand Blvd. CHICAGO 
Or, 
ALEX EGER 
9 S. Clinton St. CHICAGO 
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Dr. Henry S. Weber, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Conestoga Veterinary Club, Lancaster, Pa, 
reports that a monthly meeting was held at 
Lancaster, February 12th, at which Prof. L. A. 
Klein of the University of Pennsylvania, spoke 
on drugs and their action on the genital tract 
of cattle. This was one of a series of lectures 
being given by the U. of Pa. Extension School, 


CHANGES RELATIVE TO VETERINARY 
OFFICERS, REGULAR ARMY 

Captain F. H. K. Reynolds, V. C., from 
Army Medical School to temporary duty at 
Carlisle, Pa., for course at Medical Field Service 
School. 

Ist Lieut. Jack G. Fuller, V. C., Camp Lewis, 
Washington, to sail from San Francisco March 
30th for duty in Philippine Department. 

Capt. Forrest R. Harsh, V. C., ordered to 
duty at Camp Lewis, Washington, on comple- 
tion of his tour of foreign service. 

Captain George L. Caldwell, V. C., relieved 
from duty with Remount Purchasing and Breed- 
ing Headquarters and directed to report to Com- 
manding Officer at the Presidio of Monterey, 
Cal., for duty. 

Captain Wm. R. Wolfe, V. C., reported for 
duty at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, February 
21st, from leave, following tour of duty in 
Hawaii. 

Dr. Ernest Eugene Hodgson, Harleyville, 
Kansas, a graduate of Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, 1924, was appointed 2nd Lieuten- 
ant in the Veterinary Corps of Regular Army 
on February 2, 1925, and ordered to report to 
the Medical Field Service School, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Penn., for a four months’ course of in- 
struction. 

The following veterinary officers completed 
the course at the Army Veterinary School on 
February 10th, and were ordered to Carlisle 
Barracks for an additional four months’ course 
of instruction at the Medical Field Service 
School: Captains Harold Egan, Louis L. 
Shook, Frank H. Woodruff, Irby R. Pollard, 
James A. McCallum, Earl F. Long, and 2nd 
Lieutenants Laurence R. Bower and Herbert 
M. Cox. On completion of this course the fol- 
lowing officers will report for permanent duty 
as indicated: Captain Pollard to Ft. Sill, Okla- 
homa; Captain McCallum to Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota; Captain’ Woodruff to Fort Hoyle, 
Maryland; 2nd Lieut. Cox to Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell, Wyoming, and 2nd Lieut. Laurence R. 
Bower to Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
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BLACKLEG VACCINES 
PROFS. Leclanche and Vallee 


BLACKLEG-LINO, Cord Vaccine 
BLACKLEG SERUM 


TUBERCULINS 


LABORATOIRE DES VACCINS PASTEUR P. E. 


and 


INSTITUT DE SEROTHERAPIE DE TOULOUSE 
FRANCE 


U. S. Veterinary Permit No. 6 
PASTEUR’S LIQUID ANTHRAX VACCINE-VIRUS 
Double and single vaccination methods 
According to our Certified records successfully used by Veterinarians on over 


150,000,000 animals 


BLACKLEG-LIQUID, Special Vaccine, New process, attenuated bacilli 
BLACKLEG-SPHERO, Pellet Vaccine 


SPECIFIC POLYVALENT SERUM 
SUBCUTANEOUS, INTRA-DERMO and OPHTHALMO TESTS 
Very attractive prices and descriptive literature will be sent upon request 


ORDERS TO BE ADDRESSED TO THE SOLE CONCESSIONNAIRE 
FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 


A. CHARKLIAN 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City, U. S. A. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘Charklian, New York’’ 




















VETERINARY RESERVE OFFICERS 
Additional Reserve Officers: 
Lt. Colonels: 
Bemis, Harold Edward, 822 Brookridge Ave., 
Ames, Iowa. 
Nelson, Nelson L., 212 W. 25th Street, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 


Majors: 

McKim, Orville Ernest, 425 Boston Post 
Road, Port Chester, New York. 

Captains: 


Bohannon, Vincent D., 1313 18th Avenue, S. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Earl, Warren B., Univ. of Nevada, Reno, Ne- 
vada. 

Neal, Allan J., 324 Essex Street, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Morris, Chas. V., 361 Sterling Place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Nelson, Spencer K., care Albert Lea Packing 
Company, Albert Lea., Minnesota. 

Robinson, Thomas E., 92 High Street, Wes- 
terly, R. I. 

Shore, Charles Bruce, White Bear, Minnesota. 

Stryker, Lester H., 219 Monmouth St., Red 
Bank, N. J. 

Wilson, Frank Morse, Mechanicsville, Iowa. 





Youngblood, Earl W., Union City, Tenn. 
Ist Lieuts: 
Goodman, Albert A., Norwood, Colorado. 
Welch, Guy Noble, 43 Union Street, North- 
field, Vt. 
Wessels, George, 314 W. Montgomery Street, 
Creston, Iowa. 
2nd Lieuts: 
Conway, James Clifford, New Goshen, Ind. 
Coon, Elvin R., 133 State House, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 
Mason, Wm. Daniel, 1300 Central Ave., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 
Seagraves, Charles H., Astoria, Oregon. 
Wilson, Edward A., P. O. Box 147, Hacketts- 
town, N. J. 
Promotions: 

Dorton, Joseph S., Lafayette Street, Shelby, N. 
C., promoted to Ist Lieutenant, Vet-ORC. 
Leavitt, Charles H., 999 Cleveland Avenue, 
Portland, Oregon, promoted to 1st Lieutenant, 

Vet-ORC. 

Seute, Wm. Herman, Box 382, Pleasanton, Kan- 
sas, promoted to Ist Lieutenant, Vet-ORC. 
Friedline, Lloyd M., Jonesboro, Indiana, pro- 
moted to Major, Vet-ORC, 











“Making Animal Tagging Easy” 


KETCHUM TT, 
CLINCHER EAT 





: <I 


The new self-piercing and self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag for Cattle, Sheep and Hogs—that stays 
in. Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit. 
Write for descriptions and prices. 

KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. A, Luzerne, N. Y. 








VETERINARY RESERVE OFFICERS 
Separations: 

Haigh, Henry H., Captain, Vet-ORC, failed to 
accept reappointment. 

Odou, Wm. D., Captain, Vet-ORC, failed to ac- 
cept reappointment. 

Talbert, Mellis G., 2nd Lieut., Vet-ORC, failed 
to accept reappointment. 


FUR FARMING 

Statistics on the fur-farming industry in this 
country are being collected in a systematic effort 
by the Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in order to answer 
the letters constantly being received by the de- 
partment asking where different kinds of fur- 
bearing animals are being farmed, with what 
success, at what prices they are sold, where 
breeding stock may be obtained, and numerous 
other questions of a similar character. 

The information needed concerns foxes of 
various species, skunks, raccoons, minks, musk- 
rats, opossums, martens, squirrels, beavers, fish- 
ers, rabbits, and any other fur bearers which 
may be raised in captivity. The fur farmer is 
being asked by the Biological Survey to state 
the number of breeding animals, both male and 
female, on his farm, the number of young he 
raised in 1924, the number and average price of 
breeding animals sold, and the total number and 
value of his animals. Additional facts as to the 
approximate value of fur farmers’ lands and 
equipment and the number of years they have 
been in business also are needed. 


Dr. J. J. Yenney of Sioux City, Iowa, 62 years 
old, was found dead in his room, March 3rd. 
The exact cause of death could not be learned 
as Dr. Yenney had been dead at least 36 hours, 
but it is thought he died of an attack of heart 
disease. Dr. Yenney had lived in Sioux City 
for some time, having come there from Nor- 


folk, Neb. 








VETERINARY MEDICINE 


B. A. I. PREPARED TO COMBAT 
PLAGUES 


Preparedness for war against animal diseases 
has been carried out by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry to an extent little realized by the gen- 
eral public. 

Conspicuous among these destructive plagues 
is rinderpest, the most deadly of the diseases of 
cattle, which occurs in Asia, Africa, and certain 
parts of Europe, and recently broke out in Aus- 
tralia where it was eradicated by slaughtering 
all infected and exposed animals, the method 
used to suppress foot-and-mouth disease in this 
country. 

Rinderpest has never broken through the 
barriers maintained by the department, but 
should this great misfortune occur the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, says Dr. John R. Mohler, 
chief of that bureau, is prepared to take im- 
mediate steps to wall off the infected area by 
inoculating all cattle in a belt surrounding it. 
This step to protect the livestock industry was 
one of Doctor Mohler’s first acts when he be- 
came chief of the bureau. Quick protective 
action of this sort will be possible in such emer- 
gency because the bureau has in cold storage 
at Washington a large supply of rinderpest 
serum which will produce immunity in cattle 
inoculated with it. 

The serum, whicl is sterile and therefore of 
no danger to our herds, is produced in the Phil- 
ippines, where the disease has existed for a long 
time. Cattle which have recovered from the 
plague are hyperimmunized by injecting into 
their blood active virus of the disease, which 
gives them still more resistance to it. The 
serum is made from the blood of these animals. 
This serum in cold storage fortunately will re- 
tain its protective power for several years The 
immunity acquired by treated cattle is lasting. 
A supply of the serum has been kept on hand 
at the bureau for the past six years. Enough 
of it is kept available to inoculate several thou- 
sand head of cattle. 

The walling-off method planned by Doctor 
Mohler may be compared to the method used 
by the human and animal bodies when they 
encyst or wall off points of infection to prevent 
the spread of bacteria to other tissues. The 
body uses lime to do this important work, which 
is the same thing a mason uses. 

The method may be compared to the wetting 
down of buildings in the vicinity of a fire to 
prevent the spread of flames. 

Since a serum for foot-and-mouth disease has 
been known for a number of years, there arises 
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the natural question as to why this disease has 
not been fought with serum instead of rifles and 
burial in lime. Foot-and-mouth disease could 
be controlled in the same way if the serum had 
lasting qualities of rinderpest serum. Unfor- 
tunately the serum from cattle immune from 
this well-advertised’ plague has little potency. 
Furthermore, the immunity, when it is con- 
ferred, lasts only six weeks. 


SCREW-WORM STUDY YIELDS PROM- 
ISING DISCOVERIES 

Investigations bearing on the control of the 
screwy Worm, an important pest of livestock in 
the southwest, have been carried on for some 
time past by the Bureau of Entomology, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Chemistry, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and 
the Texas experiment station. The discovery 
that benzol is admirably adapted for the de- 
struction of the larvae in wounds has been a 
distinct forward step. The use of this larvicide 
is now being adopted by many stock raisers 
with better effects on the animal tissue, and 
uniformly high killing power against the mag- 
gots, and at a cost far below chloroform or 
other good larvicides. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in the 
study of repellents for application to animals. 
The pine-tar oil-furfural mixture is meeting the 
needs of stockmen in this direction, but it is 
hoped to develop something which will be more 


healing tg wounds and even more lasting as a ° 


fy repellent. Chloropicrin in low dilution in 
mineral oil, which was first tested this year, is a 
very promising repellent dressing. 


Dr. R. C. Julien, State Veterinarian of In- 
diana, reported that the ten days of quarantine 
imposed on nine eastern counties of the state to 
stamp out European fowl pest did not cause 
serious loss to the poultry industry in that area. 
While the ban imposed hardships on all poul- 
try dealers in the territory and delayed hatch- 
tries in setting eggs, there was little actual loss 
ineggs or chickens. It is estimated the cost of 
the campaign was $12,000. This included the 
payroll of 100 men employed in the field survey 
and the indemnity paid to owners of flocks de- 
stroyed. The general assembly granted $50,000 
todo the work. 


Senate Bill No 48, introduced in the Idaho 
legislature amends the 1921 law relating to the 
practice of veterinarians and the issuance of 
licenses to them, and extends the time in which 
persons practicing in the state may obtain li- 
censes. 

















VETERINARIANS 


Clipping Dogs make anywhere from $3.00 
to $5.00 for each animal clipped. 


GILLETTE 


Portable Electric Clipping, Grooming and 
_Sheep Shearing Machines. 


Hanging and Pedestal Type 


Operated on the light 
circuit furnished by any 
Electric Light & Power 
Co., or on any make of 
Farm Lighting Plant. 

Send for our illus- 
trated Price List de- 
scribing our different 
types of machines. Our 
NEW STYLE SPECIAL 
DOG CLIPPING MA- 
CHINE with TWO SETS 
OF ""GILLETTE” SPEC- 
IAL DOG CUTTERS 
(see illustration below) 
will pay for itself in a 
very short time and 
after paying the _ inci- 
dental expenses the 

















Model “1911” : 
Hanging Type profits will be from 90 


Portable Electric 
Machine 


Gillette Clipping Machine Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Gentlemen: 


to 95 per cent. 


I received the 
Model “1I911"’ Elec- 
tric Dog Clipper and 
have it installed. It 
works like a charm. 

Yours truly, 
J. Elliott Crawford 
D>: ¥;.3; 
Gentlemen: 

On June 28, 1923, 
we ordered by tele- 
gram one Model 
“1911" Electric Clip- 
ping Machine. This 
Clipper is now giving 
entire satisfaction 
and we have failed 
to find any hair that 
will stop it. 

Yours truly, 
Hospital for Animals, 
W. E. Seymour, 
D. V. M. 


Gillette Clipping Machine Co. 
129-131 WEST 31ST STREET, DEPT. V. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Gillette Special Dog 
Cutter. 
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MEETING OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
ASSOCIATION 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Veterinary Medical Association was held 
at Greenville, Miss., on Jan. 19th and 20th. 
There were more members present at this meet- 
ing than any other in the history of the organ- 
ization. Besides, there were visiting veterinar- 
ians from the adjoining states of Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and some of the most 
prominent ones from the north, east and west. 

On the morning of the first day, Jan. 19th, 
the meeting was called to order at 9:45 by the 
president, Dr. W. P. Ferguson of Grenada, the 
meeting being held in the auditorium of the 
City Hall of Greenville. The Rev. Phil H. 
Davidson, a local minister, delivered the invo- 
cation. The address of welcome was delivered 
by the Hon M. Witts, Secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Greenville, to which Dr. 
K. U. Jones, State Veterinarian, responded. 

To begin the business of the day, Dr. J. H. 
Beavers of Canton, read a paper on equine prac- 
tice, which was discussed by Dr. B. T. Huston 
af Indianola, and others. 

Dr. J. T. Alston followed with a paper on 
cattle practice and the discussion was general. 

Dr. John Reichel gave an interesting and in- 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


structive talk on contagious abortion, which 
was ably discussed by Dr. A. T. Kinsley and 
Dr. Adolph Eichhorn. 

Dr. F. J. Douglas of New Orleans, gave to 
the association something interesting in relating 
the appearance of a new disease of cattle in the 
coastal region of Louisiana. He stated that it 
was gradually moving toward the Mississippi 
territory. The disease, which he described as 
yellow jaundice, has symptoms similar to trop- 
ical anaplasmosis. 

The night session on Monday, January 19th, 
was devoted entirely to the subject of anthrax, 


Dr C. E. Salsbery gave a lecture and chart 
report of his anthrax aggressin. Dr. O. M. 
Norton, of Greenville, gave a report of 25,000 
vaccinations, administered by him and _ other 
veterinarians, with special emphasis upon the 
use of number “4” to hold against the unusual 
infection in the Mississippi Delta. Dr. Reichel 
and Dr. Eichhorn gave some excellent informa- 
tion in regard to vaccines and their process of 
immunization. 


The President’s address of Dr. Ferguson was 
an eloquent appeal to the members of the 
M. S. V. M. A. to remain loyal to the profes- 
sion; to realize the duties and responsibilities 
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CINE 
vhich cf the veterinarians of Mississippi and some of  titioners in the south and enjoys an excellent 
and the needs for our betterment. practice in his home in Nashville, Tenn. 
Following the general routine of association Dr. K. U. Jones spoke upon a most vital sub- 
e to business the following officers were elected for _ject, “The Advantage of Co-operation Between 
ating the ensuing year: Dr. R. H. Mohlenhoff, Cleve- «the Practicing Veterinarian and the Live Stock 
the land, president; Dr. M. J. Lueter, Clarksdale, Sanitary Board.” The policy as outlined by 
at it first vice president; Dr. E. H. Berry, Leland, Dr. Jones, if properly carried out, will mean 
‘SIppi second ae president; Dr. C. G. Stallworth, more to the profession and to the live stock 
d as Drew, re-elected secretary and treasurer; Dr. situation in regards to infectious. diseases in 
trop- J. A. Beavers and Dr. Wm. P. Ferguson, re- Mississippi than anything that has ever been 
elected to serve on examining board ; done. The association heartily agreed with Dr. 
19th, At the request of Dr. Jones, a motion was Jones by passing a resolution pledging its full 
hee passed for the president to appoint a committee support to him and the State Live Stock San- 
Pe to act as advisors to the State Veterinarian and itary Board in their action. 
es the Live Stock Sanitary Board. The following te 
: : : Tuesday, January 20th, Clinic at Norton 
. were appointed: Dr. K. U. Jones, Chairman, i , ’ , 
5,000 Brothers’ Hospital: operation fistulous withers, 
Dr. W. M. Gates, Dr. J. T. Alston, Dr. J. A. é 
other : Dr. O. M. Norton; operation sitfast, Dr .C. D. 
Beavers, Dr. S. H. Davis. : : 
- the . , , Crawford; operation fistulous withers, Dr. J. A. 
At noon the meeting adjourned until the as- ‘ : 
usual Beavers; castration, Dr. E. B. Mount; roaring 
semblage could partake of lunch at the Cowan Z : 
‘ichel operation, Dr. W. M. Gates; spaying, Dr. W. 
_ M. Bell; roari tion, Dr. F. J. Douglas 
rma- Beginning at one o’clock, Dr. A. T. Kinsley ~~ ”© rs i oi nies 
ss of read a paper on equine influenza and strepto- There were many other operations performed 
coccic infection. by members and visitors during the day. 
was Dr. William M. Bell gave a talk on small The Mississippi veterinarians were indeed for- 
the animal practice, some successful operations on tunate to have with them at this meeting such 
ofes- small animals and some hints on the treatment excellent gentlemen as Drs. Kinsley, Eichhorn, 
lities of tetanus. Dr Bell is one of the oldest prac- Salsbery, Reichel and others. We consider the 








Veterinarian’s Special es 


OTOSCOPE 


For the Examination of 


Dogs, Cats, Foxes, Etc. 


The Otoscope with two assorted specula is neces- 
sary in diagnosis of the conditions in mouth and 
throat. A special speculum has been designed by 
Dr. Milks, Cornell Univ., which is included allowing 
a perfect vision of the ear drum and for examining 
all ear conditions. 

By turning lens partly to one side on Otoscope, 
operator can work under a magnified view if desired 
and closing lens gives an airtight instrument for mas- 
saging drum. 

Complete in leather covered case with extra lamp 
and rubber inflating bulb. 


Price, $23.25 
Prices quoted f. o. b. Chicago 


SHARP & SMITH 
65 E. LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ones named as our old friends, true and tried, 
because of their unselfish efforts in our behalf, 
and every veterinarian of our association feels 
benefited by their having been there. 

The meeting adjourned to meet in January, 
1926, at The Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, the invitation being extended 
by Dr. D. C. Hull, President of that institution, 
through Dr. K. U. Jones, State Veterinarian. 

C. G Stallworth, Sec. 


ARKANSAS MEETING 

A meeting of the Arkansas Veterinary Med- 
ical Association was held Jan. 22nd, at the 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock. The meeting waa 
opened by remarks of the president, Dr. R. W. 
Williams of El Dorado. He talked on the trend 
of veterinary practice. A paper was presented 
by Dr. Earl Kittrell of Augusta, on “Clinical 
Cases.”” Dr. Fred . Driver, city meat inspec- 
tor of Fort Smith, presented a paper with val- 
uable suggestions on meat inspection. There 
was a wide discussion on this subject. 

Dr. J. H Bux, state veterinarian, Little Rock, 
gave an instructive talk on “Veterinary Police 
Regulations and Status of Tick Work in Arkan- 
sas.” A resolution was passed and ordered pub- 
lished endorsing the valuable work done by Dr. 
Bux as state veterinarian. Also a resolution 
was passed, after thorough investigation, en- 
dorsing the new tick program of the state and 
federal departments. 

Dr. Osborn of Little Rock, presented a paper 
on “Intestinal Disorder of Dogs.” Dr. H. E. 
Rice of Little Rock, spoke on “Veterinary Prac- 
tice 25 Years Ago in Arkansas.” Dr. E. P. 
Niles, Mammoth Springs, gave some ideas on 
“Hog Practice.” An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed Dr. T. M. Dick, city veterinarian of 
Little Rock, presented a paper on “The Duties 
of the City Veterinarian.” Dr. Adolph Ejich- 
horn of Pearl River, New York, gave some very 
good ideas on anthrax. Dr. A. T. Kinsley of 
Kansas City, gave us a paper on “Equine Influ- 
enza.” 

A question box was opened by the secretary, 
Dr. Hubert Shull of Texarkana, in which many 
questions were brought out on this subject and 
extended discussions on each covering a wide 
variety of subjects. There was one of the 
largest attendances at this meeting of any meet- 
ing in several years. 

A vote of thanks was offered the Hotel Mar- 
ion for their hospitality. 

Hubert Shull, Sec. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


CONTROL OF HORSE PARASITES 

Various methods of treating horses for in- 
festations with biting and sucking lice were 
tested by the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, during the 
last fiscal year, in the course of studies in the 
treatment and control of external parasites of 
livestock. The best results were obtained by 
dipping or spraying with coal-tar creosote so- 
lutions or arsenical dip. 

Coal tar creosote solutions are found on the 
market as stock dips under various trade names 
with instructions on the labels for dilution. The 
arsenical dip is the same as that used for de- 
stroying cattle ticks, and is used in the same 
dilution. 

Tests with sulphur-dioxide gas to cure sar- 
coptic mange proved to be unsuccessful. Treat- 
ments with gas concentrations as high as 10 
per cent and consisting of two hours’ exposure 
on four different days at five-day intervals failed 
to cure advanced cases. Other degrees of con- 
centration and with treatment at different in- 
tervals likewise gave negative results. 

The Department of Agriculture is making 
exhaustive investigations of the numerous kinds 
of parasites—both external and internal—that 
affect domestic animals, and also maintains an 
“index-catalogue” of the published literature on 
parasites, which is believed to be the most com- 
plete of its kind in existence. It includes data 
on animal parasites found in all parts of the 
world. 


Pointing out that tuberculosis of swine is 
easier to eradicate entirely than to control when 
present on a farm, a new poster of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture tells what farmers 
can do to improve health conditions among their 
hogs with respect to this disease. The poster 
measures 13 by 18 inches and is printed in two 
colors. It is intended to hasten the progress of 
tuberculosis eradication conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry in co-operation with 
the various states. Copies of the poster, and 
also of Farmers’ Bulletin 781, “Tuberculosis of 
Hogs,” which discusses the subject in detail, 
may be obtanied free on application to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


It is only recently that our M_ D.’s have ob- 
served and acknowledged that a condition oc- 
curs in men somewhat similar to the menopause 
in women, and it occasionally occurs very late 
in the lives of some vigorous men.—James 


Waugh. 
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special concentrated form prepared exclusively for the use of the 
veterinarian profession under the name of Veterinary Zonite. 


This special Veterinary Zonite will be sold exclusively to the 


Veterinary Profession in one-gallon glass containers with rubber 
stoppers. In order that you may be able to use this remark- 
able local antiseptic and germicide freely we have established 
a net price of only $4.00 per gallon delivered to you. This rate 
can apply only upon receipt of cash or money order in advance. 
This is necessary in view of the above price. Address all 
inquiries to The Cassius Way Company, Veterinary Zonite 
Division, 100 East 45th Street, New York City. 
‘ 





Now ready for distribution 


Velerinory Jonile 


We unhesitatingly recommend the use of this highly 
efficient germicide and local antiseptic for general vet- 
erinary purposes. You will find many uses for Veteri- 
nary Zonite at the price which the producer has set. 


One-gallon containers, $4.00 delivered. Cash with 
order in all cases. 


All orders and communications should be addressed to 
THE CASSIUS WAY COMPANY 


Veterinary Zonite Division 
100 East 45th Street New York City 
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Diagnosis and Treatment 


of Internal Parasites 


By MAURICE C. HALL 
Senior Zoologist, B. A. I. 


A concise, practical work on parasit- 
ology of domestic animals. Among 
the subjects discussed are: 

Collecting and Examining Parasites 
Handling Specimens Collected 
Examination of stomach Contents 
Examination of the Lungs 


Excretory System, Circulatory System, 
Muscular System, Skeleton and Ner- 
vous System 

Examination of Specimens 

Examining Feces for Parasites and Par- 
asitic Eggs 

Eggs and Larvae of Dog, Cat and Fox 
Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Swine Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Cattle, Sheep and 
Goat Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Horse Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Poultry Parasites 

Spurious Parasites in the Feces of Ani- 
mals 

Anthelmintic Medication of Worms 
Outside the Digestive Tract 

Anthelmintic Medication of Worms in 
the Lumen of the Digestive Tract 


Treatment of Horse Parasites 
Treatment of Cattle Parasites 
Treatment of Sheep and Goat Parasites 
Treatment of Swine Parasites 
Treatment of Dog Parasites 

Treatment of Cat Parasites 

Treatment of Fox Parasites 


Treatment of Poultry Parasites 


Bound in cloth; profusely illustrated 


Price, $1.00 


Veterinary Magazine Corporation 
4753 GRAND BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE APR 
NEW YORK CITY MEETING 

The regular monthly meeting of the Veteri- 

nary Medical Association of New York City 

was held at the Hospital of the American S. P. 

C. A., 24th Street and Avenue A, New York 

City, on the evening of Wednesday, February 
4th. The announcement of the meeting carried U.S.C 
with it information that the hospital would be Seal fu 
thrown open for inspection and the meeting to by the 
be given over to case reports and demonstra- le 
tions. fbr 
This was the first time the association ever Superv 


held its meeting as a guest of the American §, 
P. C. A., and it was a splendid demonstration 
of the friendliness existing between the veteri- 
nary profession and the association in New York 
City. Evidently they are working in harmony, 
as it was by far the largest meeting that has 
been held within the memory of those present 
that evening. During the past year or two 
there has been a decidedly noted reciprocity be- 
tween this hospital and the profession in New 
York City and the impression seemed to be 
that this is largely through the good offices of 
Dr. Raymond J. C. Garbutt, who has proved 
himself not only a capable veterinarian, but an 
able executive. It is said that the work at the 
hospital during the past two years has tripled 
without being offensive to the profession. In 








other words, there has been no underhand work “Wh 
or stealing of cases to create animosity, but rather tion is 
acquainting the public with advanced knowledge against 
and modern methods. “Wh 
The equipment of this institution is little short Medica 
of marvelous and while the maintenance of such posed t 
a place as this as a private institution would and de: 
probably be out of the question, still it is a pity forts in 
that there is not a veterinary college in New practice 
York City so beautifully planned and perfectly “Res¢ 
equipped as this institution is, where foreign Rictette 
colleagues might come to admire and be in- Genpals 
spired, since, as one of our visitors stated. he Rin wl 
had been in practically every institution in Eu- 4 : 
rope and had never seen anything comparable Reso 
to this place. qgpeses 
Some of the noticeable points of arrangement the Unit 
and equipment are three separate, most beauti- shows al 
ful and sanitary wards—medical, surgical and When 
distemper; X-Ray machine with a fluoroscope coffee az 
attachment, an analytical laboratory and gas las Shas 
machine where teeth are extracted under an- coe 
esthesia, all of which was so nicely demon- veterinar 
strated by Dr. Garbutt. sey, Pen: 
In conjunction with the meeting, Dr. Reid All were 
Blair introduced the following resolution which model in 


was adopted: 
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Seal furnished 
by the 
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under Federal 
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) me 
“LEAR ANTI-HOG CHOLERASE™ 


SIHLER SERUM COMPANY 





—(Government Legend 


The same as 


“Bottled in Bond’’ 


ALL SIHLER DEPENDABLE - 
PRODUCTS, produced under 
Gov't. License No. 24. 

Bear U. S. Gov't. non-replace- 
able seals. Applied under fed- 
eral supervision. 


The THINKING VETERI- 
NARIAN knows he must use a 
dependable serum if he is to war- 
rant the confidence of his clients 
and maintain his good reputation 
in the locality where he builds his 
practice. 


Insist upon the U. S. Gov’t seal for your 
PROTECTION! 


210 Central Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 





“Whereas, The American Humane Associa- 
tion is conducting a nation-wide campaign 
against the cropping of dogs’ ears, and 

“Whereas, the members of the Veterinary 
Medical Association of New York City are op- 
posed to this practice of mutilation of dogs’ ears, 
and desire to lend their aid to all laudable ef- 
forts in bringing about the abolishment of this 
practice; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation of New York City hereby endorses the 
campaign of The American Humane Associa- 
tion; and be it further 

“Resolved, that The American Humane As- 
sociation earnestly requests the Kennel Club of 
the United States to bar from competition in its 
show¢ all dogs with cropped ears.” 

When we all got together later for sandwiches, 
coffee and cigars, we found that aside from our 
own members, there was a goodly number of 
veterinarians from adjoining states—New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, and the New Engiand states. 
All were enthusiastic in their praise of this 


model institution and its splendid management. 


J. F. DeVine 





Seventeen animals were reported to have died 
as the result of an outbreak of anthrax in Le- 
flore county, Mississippi, early this year. A 
meeting attended by veterinarians, planters, 
county agents and state live stock officials was 
held at Greenwood, Miss., February 17th, to 
consider the anthrax situation. There was some 
objection on the part of county agents to the 
restrictions placed on the issuance of permits 
to vaccinate. The regulations were modified 
somewhat and now provide that each applicant 
for a permit to administer anthrax vaccine must 
have the endorsement of the president of the 
board of supervisors of the county in which the 
applicant is going to operate, in addition to 
the endorsement of two permit holders. It was 
reported in a Mississippi paper that the recent 
outbreak of anthrax in Leflore county had been 
caused by the improper administration of vac- 
cines by a licensed veterinarian. 


Representative B. G. Lowery recently intro- 
duced a bill in Congress asking for an appro- 
priation of $100,000 to combat anthrax. in the 
states of Mississippi, Tennessee and Arkansas. 








Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 


The Universal Teat Dilator 


. 
_—— 


Prevents sore teats from healing closed. 
Always use in teats after operating. 
Never allow a cow’s teat to gum shut or 
scab over. Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 
will prevent this. No trouble to keep 
them in teats between milkings. They are 
healing and antiseptic. 

Price 100—$1.00; 500—$3.50; 1,000— 
$6.00; 5,000—$25.00 post paid. 


MOORE BROS. Dept. V_ Albany, N. Y. 

















Dr. H. V. Justice of Weatherford, Texas, re- 
cently established the Justice Medicine Com- 
pany in that city for the manufacture of veter- 
inary remedies to be sold to farmers. 


Dr. Robert W. Culbert of Spokane, Wash., 
has succeeded Dr. D. R. Gillies as. B. A. I. in- 
spector in charge at St. Joseph, Mo. Dr. Gillies 
has been promoted to the position of inspector 
in charge in New York. Dr. Culbert was sta- 
tioned for a number of years at Chicago and at 
Des Moines, Iowa, prior to his transfer to the 
coast. 


Dr. R. G. Flowers of Ft. Worth, Texas, has 
been appointed a member of the State Veteri- 
nary Board. 


According to newspaper reports, the bill to, 
amend the veterinary practice law in Colorado 
was killed in the state legislature, February 
10th. A press item in the Denver Post states 
the measure would have prevented anyone 
practicing veterinary surgery except a person 
licensed. The vote was 28 for and 27 against, a 
majority of 33 being needed. 


Dr. L. W. Curtis, Alliance, Neb., died fol- 
lowing an operation for kidney trouble, Feb. 
21st. He was born in eastern Nebraska in 1870 
and came to Alliance 20 years ago, where he 
conducted a veterinary practice. His health 
had been failing for the past few years, and he 
was unable to continue active work. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a daughter, a sister and two 
brothers. 


Dr. W. T. Coffland of Vinton, Iowa, con- 
tributed an article on rabies which was pub- 
lished in the Cedar Rapids and Vinton news- 
papers, February 21st. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Friends of Dr. J. W. Griffith, Assistant State 
Veterinarian of Cedar ‘Rapids, Iowa, are urging 
Governor John Hammill to appoint him for the 
vacancy on the State Animal Health Commis- 
sion. Doctor Griffith has practiced veterinary 
medicine at Cedar Rapids for thirty years and 
is the dean of veterinary practitioners in Eas- 
tern Iowa. He is a former president oi the 
Iowa Veterinary Association and past resident 
secretary of the A. V. M. A. 


Dr. E. E. Sayres of Algona, Iowa, died at his 
home, February 21st. He was a graduate of the 
Iowa State College, class of 1885, one of the 
oldest veterinary practitioners in the state and 
a highly respected and useful citizen. He wasa 
member of the State Animal Health Commis- 
sion and the veterinary examining board for a 
number of years. 


Dr. Henry Hell, Wilton Junction, Iowa, prom- 
inent veterinary practitioner of Eastern Iowa 
and chairman of the publicity committee of the 
Eastern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, 
contributed a very interesting article on the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis to the Mus- 
catine Journal of February 16th. 


Dr. and Mrs. D. R. Philp of Mankato, Minne- 
sota, announced the arrival of a son, born Feb- 
ruary 5th, and named David Robart. 


Dr. Ernest I. Smith, 51 years of age, B. A. I. 
director at Nashville, Tenn., died following a 
stroke of apoplexy, February 18th. Dr. Smith 
came to Nashville four years ago from Baton 
Rouge, La., where he had established a reputa- 
tion as an eradicator of ticks. His work in 
Tennessee was mainly on bovine tuberculosis 
and hog cholera eradication. He was a grad- 
uate of Cornell University, class of 1903. He 
had been connected with the B. A. I. 22 years. 
He is survived by his wife, daughter, one brother 
and one sister. The following veterinarians 
acted as pallbearers: Dr. George R. White. Dr. 
William Lynn, Dr. A. E. Robertson, Dr. W. M. 
and Dr. John Bell, Dr. E. B. Parker, Dr. W. B 
Larkin, Dr. J. B. Conner, Dr. C. E. Kord. Dr. 
R. G. Collins, Dr. G. P. Hatchett and Dr. F. N. 
Brown. The body was sent to Jamestown, N. 
Y., for interment. 


Dr. F. M. Buffington, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
federal veterinarian, described the Mclean 
county system of swine management at a meet- 
ing of the farm bureau at Vinton, Iowa, [eb- 
ruary 12th. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


For Sale, Wanted, etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; additional words, 8 cents. 25 cents 
extra when replies are sent care of the journal. 





= 





FOR SALE—WANTED 


“QUICK COLLECTIONS”—Everywhere. 
frm! Established 31 years. William H. Dodd 
sau St., New York. Don’t wait, 
today ! 


BETTER PRINTING for less money. Send for free 
samples of letterheads, envelopes, circulars, booklets, 
cards, etc. They will save you money. Fantus Co., 525 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FER-SUL AND FER-SUL-INE—make a good side 
line for salesman visiting “veterinarians. Addfess, The 
Westmoreland emical & Color Company, 22nd & 
Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia. 


VETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. Physicians, 
dentists and nurses furnished and located. Drug_ stores 
for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. Kniest, 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Established 1904. 


POSITION OPEN for qualified veterinarian as assis- 
tant in small animal practice in large Florida city. Ad- 


Live wire 
87 Nas- 
send us your bills 

















dress 821, care Veterinary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Wisconsin veterinary practice. One of 


the best deals in the state. Too many advantages to de- 
tail them all. Not a large investment. Unopposed loca- 
tion. Fine town, most thickly settled part of Wisconsin. 
Cash practice. All the work you can do. Address “‘W,” 
care F. V. Kniest, Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


FOR SALE—Pr, actice, equipment and hospital in a 
Southeastern state; 75 per cent small animal practice. 
Fine opportunity for a live man. Reasons for selling, 
have interests in another city. Address 818, care Veteri- 
nary Medicine, 4853 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


PASTEUR VACCINE LABORATORIES’ World 
Renowned Anthrax and _ Blackleg Vaccines. Salesmen 
wanted; commission basis. Write to United States and 
Canadian General Agent: Charklian, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 











POSITION WANTED—Third year student desires 
position with qualified veterinarian for the summer. Any 
line of work considered. Resident of Kansas. If inter- 


ested write to Paul C. Underwood, Ontario Veterinary 
College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 





WANTED—General sales manager and three salesmen 
by pharmaceutical and_ biological house. Address 819, 
care of Veterinary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 





LARGE PRACTICE FOR SALE CHEAP—Did over 
$5,000 last year. One of the best locations in the state. 
Account of other business, I am going to sell office, resi- 
dence and hospital building. Large unopposed territory. 
Address Dr. L. G. Atkinson, St. Paul, Kansas. 





WANTED—Back numbers of Veterinary Medicine for 
August and September, 1924. Subscriptions extended one 
month for each copy received. Address Veterinary Medi- 
cine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE—Tramp’s casting harness complete with 
side-locks and manila ropes, practically new, also ether 
auto-cautery (Jen-Sal), never used, at a bargain. Also 
gool location for practice, 20 miles north of Kansas City 
on Jefferson Highway. Good opening for capable veteri- 
narian. Address T. P. Skinner, Smithville, Mo. 


FOR _SALE—Unopposed location in Northwestern TIIli- 
nois. Good dairy and hog practice. Full equipment in- 
cluding drugs and instruments. Business last year-ran 
$4,500. Collections 100 per cent. Must sell at once. 
Good reasons for selling. Address 820, care Veterinary 
Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 








POLICE DOG, at stud, imported, show winner, half 
brother to Strongheart. Fee, $35.00. For sale, pups, 
$30.00 up. Grown dogs and females, open and bred, 
$50.00 up. Pedigreed. Shipped anywhere on approval. 
Unrelated pairs. Grand champions and trained dogs, ap- 
pear over 40 times in their pedigree. Real foundation 
stock. Veterinarians’ best sideline. Write Karnak Ken- 
nels (Dr. H. O. Helmer), Cooperstown, N. D 





FOR SALE—Good general practice in well populated 
rich farming country in the Thumb of: Michigan. Excel- 
lent roads the year round. Good reasons for selling. If 
interested, write fcr further particulars to 822, care Vet- 
erinary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 





LOCATION FOR PRACTICE—Mauston, county seat 
of Juneau county, Wisconsin, offers good opening for 
trained, conscientious veterinarian. If interested write di- 
rectly to Stanley E. Sand, County Agent, Mauston, Wis. 
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Coopers 


Saponified 





& 
Cresol Solution 
(50% Cresol). 
The dependable disinfectant for cleaning 
up after your tuberculin tests. 


Officially approved substitute for Liquor 
Cresolis Compositus in disinfection work 
under B. A. I. or State Control. 

Always of uniform strength. 

Always priced right. 


William Cooper & Nephews, 
Inc. 
152 West Huron St. 
CHICAGO 
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FISTONE 


An Ethical Preparation. A Standard 
Treatment for the Following Conditions: 


FISTONE is a Mineral-Protein Alterative; a 
stimulant to tissue Metabolism and a Specific 
Antisuppurant. It dries up Chronic, Discharg- 
ing Fistulous Tracts and is therefore the 


Internal Treatment for Fistula of the 
Withers 
poll-evil, quittor and other chronic suppurative 
conditions chosen by many veterinarians to the 
exclusion of all other treatments. 


TRY IT 


On Your Difficult Cases and When Other 
Treatments Have Failed 


J. H. DANFORTH, M. D. V. 
Hospital at Genoa 
Local and Long Distance Phone No. 110 
Genoa, Illinois, November 2nd, 1924 
Fistone and Appliance Co. 
College Corner, Ohio 
Dear Sirs: 

Find enclosed a check for $10.00 for which I 
wish you would send me one dozen boxes of Fis- 
tone. I am going to try another dozen to see if 
I can run onto a fistula or poll evil that Fistone 
won’t cure. As you know this is my third order 
and I have treated four (4) fistulas and cured 
them to my satisfaction and needless to say to the 
Satisfaction of my client, as the treatment relieves 
him of the daily care of a nasty rotten fistula. 

Have one big horse under treatment that would 
have been in a rendering plant by this time if it 
hadn’t been for Fistone, as he got so he was dan- 
gerous to handle when he saw a man coming near 
him with a syringe or twist. Have two under 
——— now, so please send my order as soon 

sible. I feel that Fistone is to the treatment 
stulous tracts what the oxygen or air treatment 
4 to the care of milk fever. 
Yours respectfully, 
j. H. DANFORTH, x. D. ¥. 


FISTULA OF THE WITHERS AND 
POL 


L EVIL 
Successfully Treated with FISTONE 

Eight-year-old bay gelding with an old case of 
fistula of the withers, which had been operated on 
two or three times without success; swelling large, 
hard and discharging pus from three openings. 
It was decided by Dr. L. A. Merillat that an oper- 
ation would do no good in this case. 

Treatment was begun on January 14, 1924, by 
feeding FISTONE in bran and oats morning and 
evening. April 1, 1924, this case was pronounced 
by Doctor eriliat in perfect condition with no 
evidence of a fistula remaining. (The case was 
treated at the Indiana Veterinary College, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) 


Price 4% Doz., $5.00; 1 Doz., $10.00, Postpaid 
To Introduce Fistone 








Case No. 9 
Beyond the sphere wherein: its merits are not 
disputed, we will send you a dozen boxes (12 
ounces each) once only on receipt of your 
professional card or stationery and $8.00. 


COUPON 

Fistone and Appliance Company, 
College Corner, Ohio. 

Enclosed find check for $8.00 for which send 

e One Dozen, 12-ounce boxes of FISTONE, 

An Internal Treatment for Fistula of the 
Withers, Poll-Evil, Quittor and other Chronic 
Suppurations.” 


Dr 


Address 

Send for illustrated literature of Dr. C. A. 
Clark's Automatic Sanitary Operating Table 
for Vaccinating Swine. 

















VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dr. J. S. McDaniel moved from Higginsyille 
to Lexington, Mo., January 31st. 


Dr. R. W. Rutherford of Graham, Texas, has 
been appointed a member of the State Board of 
Veterinary Examiners. 


According to the Texas Live Stock Sanitary 
Commission, the eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease near Houston, Texas, has cost to date 
a total of $444,825. The total cost of the live 
stock killed and the property damaged is $324,- 
825. Live stock losses included 8,500 head of 
cattle, 60 hogs and 27 sheep. More than 140 
claimants have appeared, the largest claim of 
$61,490 being filed by Rev. W. Jacobs of Hous- 
ton, upon whose ranch the malady originally 
broke out. There has been no outbreak of the 
disease in the infected area since October 27th, 
and the area has been reduced to the actual 
territory on which the infected cattle were 
found. A test of the premises is to be made 
by placing on them healthy cattle, and if they 
do not become infected within a given time, it 
will be concluded that all danger is past. 


Dr. Henry S. Weber, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Conestoga Veterinary Club of Pennsylvania, 
reports that the organization held its third reg- 
ular meeting of the year at the Stevens House, 
Lancaster, Pa., March 12th. Dr. C. J. Marshall, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, delivered a 
highly instructive lecture on diseases of the 
genital tract, confining himself to actual cases 
as recorded on a card index system which he 
inaugurated three years ago in a Pennsylvania 
herd of 250 dairy cattle. He also explained the 
details and illustrated the advantages of the 
system. The meeting was called to order by 
pro-tem President Dr. Johnson. Mr. John 
Hegeman, of the Pitman-Moore Company, was 
a welcome visitor, and the following members 














Pammel’s 
Manual of Poisonous Plants 


$10 00 plus Postage and Insurance 
Address orders to 


PROFESSOR L- H, PAMMEL 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa 
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were present: Drs, H. W. Barnard, J. R. 
Bender, H. W. Bender, H. B. Brady, B. P. 
Chodos, E. P. Clark, E. L. Cornman, F. U. 
Fernsler, R. C. Gross, J. J. Johnson, H. G. 
Leber, E. W. Newcomer, C. V. Peace, H. S. 
Weber and Eustis Seamon. The next regular 
meeting will be held at the Steven House, Lan- 
caster, April 9th. 


Dr. and Mrs. Homer: C. Boyd, Texhoma, 
Okla., announced the arrival of a son, March 
7th, named Dale Duane, weight eleven pounds. 


Dr. Fred C. Cater, Sedalia, Mo., Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Missouri Veterinary Medical 
Association, has announced that the next an- 
nual meeting will be held in Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., June 8th, 9th and 10th. 


Dr. F. J. Crow, Iowa City, Iowa, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Eastern Iowa Veterinary As- 
sociation, states that October 7th and 8th are 
the dates set for the twelfth annual meeting of 
the association to be held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Dr. H. A. Burton, President of the Louisiana 
State Veterinary Medical Association, has an- 
nounced that the second semi-annual meeting 
of the association will be held in the city hall 
auditorium at Alexandria, La., May 6th and 7th. 
One day will be devoted to papers and one day 
to a clinic. 


The March issue of “Our Dumb Animals” 
quotes Major Elihu Church, transportation en- 
gineer of the port of New York, as having 
stated recently: ‘The use of the motor truck 
has grown faster than the facilities with which 
to use it efficiently. In most cities there is so 


much street congestion that motor trucks are. 


being throttled out of existence. The cost of 
trucking is measured by the time taken, rather 
than distance. It costs six cents a minute just 
to keep a truck on the street, and half that much 
to maintain a horse truck there. Street delays 
and time consumed in loading and unloading 
trucks are so great that the motor often gets no 
opportunity to justify itself. Consequently the 
horse is actually coming back. But apart from 
business there has never been so much need for 
the horse in our national life as in the present. 
The horse can help the moral and physical de- 
velopment of our people as nothing else can. 
No boy grows up -properly unless he associates 
with horses and dogs. Too many young people 
have automobiles and too few have horses. The 
increasing strain of city life makes it necessary 
for the business man to keep fit, and no exercise 
equals horseback riding.” 
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Figures recently collected by the Biological 
Survey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture indicate that a little more than 
$2,000,000 is expended annually in the United 
States on products sold for rat control. 


Records of the Federal meat-inspection serv- 
ice for the last fiscal year show that more than 
2,000,000,000 pounds of meat and meat products 
were certified for export. 


Dr. W. Taylor Miller, formerly at Los An- 
geles, is now located at Fontana, Cal. 


Dr. W. C. Sprinkle, in practice at Oaktown, 
Ind., until the first of the year, is now veteri- 
narian for the St. Louis National Stock Yards, 
East St. Louis, IIl. 


Dr. William Payton is now located at Lewis, 
Edwards county, Kansas. He was formerly at 
Belpre, in the same state. 


Dr. R. W. Rutherford has moved from Gra- 
ham to Olney, Texas. 


Dr. Lester C. Clark has changed his location 
from Augusta to Rushville, III. 
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For business advantages, the Goshen Labora- 
tories, Inc., Goshen, N. Y., became the J. F, 
DeVine Laboratories, Inc., January Ist. Ex. 
tensions and improvements have been made in 
the institution, increasing their facilities to serve 
the profession. Dr. J. F. DeVine is president 
of the concern and has associated with him a 
number of other prominent eastern practitiouers, 
The new organization has put on a force of 
salesmen and it is reported that business con- 
ditions among veterinarians in the east is verv 
much better than for the past two years. 


Dr. E. F. Jarrel, Tyler, Texas, who was re- 
cently appointed a member of the Texas Live 
Stock Sanitary Commission, is a C. V. C. 1908 
graduate and is the first veterinarian to receive 
this appointment. He is 50 years old, was born 
in Stonington, IIl., but has lived in Texas since 
1879, principally at Dallas, where he was in 
practice for more than twenty years. He moved 
from Dallas to Tyler four years ago. Besides 
his experience in practice, Dr. Jarrel has been a 
veterinary teacher, government meat inspector, 
state veterinarian, president of the state board 
of veterinary examiners, and city food and dairy 
inspector. He is also engaged extensively iu 
the raising of hogs and milk goats. 
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Dr. O. E. Brandreth of Strathroy, 
died January 4th after a long illness. 


Ontario, 


Dr. E. Brainerd, formerly at Memphis, Mo., 
is now at Tucson, Arizona. 


Dr. E. W. Van Vranken has changed his lo- 
cation from Arctic to Anthony, R. I. 


Dr. C. Sommer has moved from Cottonwood 
to Wendell, Idaho. 


Dr. E. L. Sidwell has changed his location 
from Jerseyville to Hardin, III. 


Dr. F. A. Bonnstetter is now in practice at 
Belmond, Iowa. 


Dr. Robert R. Root, formerly at Oakland, 
Cal., is now city veterinarian at Richmond, Cal. 


Dr. D. K. Goodale has moved from Hartford, 
Kansas, to Toulon, IIl. 


Dr. J. F. Schubert, formerly at Pearl River, 
N. Y., gives his new address as Tampa, Fla. 





Dr. Harry Jones has changed his location 
from Deer Lodge to Missoula, Montana. 


Dr. P. Smith, formerly at College Station, 
Texas, is now with the Huastica Petroleum Co., 
at Tampico, Tamps, Mexico. 


Dr. F. L. Parse of Columbia, Miss., was re- 
cently appointed a deputy state veterinarian. 

Dr. S. L. Brown, for six years assistant pro- 
fessor of veterinary science at the Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash., recently re- 
signed to accept the position of veterinarian to 
the Oregon-Idaho Dairy Loan Company. He 
will maintain headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 
Dr. Brown graduated from the Washington 
State College in 1910, and for ten years prac- 
ticed at Portland and Newberg, Oregon. Be- 
sides his interest in veterinary science, Dr. 
Brown has been prominent in civic affairs in his 
community, having been active in the chamber 
of commerce and in Boy Scout work. 


Dr. D. M. Williams of McComb, Miss., was 
recently appointed deputy state veterinarian for 
his county. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dr. W. R. Sanderson of Brownwood, Texas, 
was appointed a member of the state veterinary 
examining board, February 9th. 


It was reported early in February that of 975 
counties in Arkansas originally infested with 
ticks, 700 had been released from quarantine. 


Dr. H. A. Alcorn, Adair, Iowa, sustained a 
broken leg recently, having been kicked by a 
horse he was treating. 


Dr. Ellis Peterson, a Harvard University 
graduate, class of 1887, is located in practice at 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Dr. O. G. Olson of Marinette, Wis., gave a 
talk on humanity to animals to the boys of the 
Menominee, D. A. R., February 12th. 


Dr. J. A. Patton has changed his location 
from Highland to Marysville, Kansas. 


Dr. N. Hanson, formerly at Sonora, Cal., is 
now located at South St. Paul, Minn. 


Dr. H. C. H. Kernkamp, assistant professor 
of veterinary medicine, University of Minnesota, 
has found two cases of goiter among poultry in 
that state, both being in White Orpington hens 
from the same farm. In one the thyroid gland 
had become so enlarged that it pressed against 
the trachea and inferior larynx and caused the 
former to become flattened. The heart had also 
become slightly displaced by the’ growth and 
the lungs were pressed against the walls of the 
thorax. Records of 2,409 autopsies on poultry 
at the University of Minnesota during the past 
six years, show only these two cases of goiter 
in birds. In 1,000 autopsies on chickens in Cali- 
fornia Dr. Carpenter did not find a single case 
of goiter. 


Dr. R. S. Girard, Sigourney, Iowa, suffered a 
broken arm the first week in February. 


Dr. W. P. Bossenberger, Williams, Iowa, sus- 
tained a broken wrist while treating a vicious 
“black cow” early in the year. This is the 
second time that Doctor Bossenberger has had 
to carry on his practice with an arm in a sling. 
A few years ago his right wrist was broken in 
almost the same manner. However, he has beet 
able to use serum syringes throughout cach 
period. 
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